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Che Seeret of a Rite: 
THE FEARFUL BOND OF THE VENDETTA. 
A STORY OF THE DAREEST MYSTERY. 


EXTENDING THROUGH A PERIOD OF TWO HUNDRED 
YEARS. 





CHAPTER I.—[continvep ] 


The dinner at Richmond was a gay anda 
protracted one. The sun had set behind Wind- 
sor castle, and a thin gray mist had risen fron 
the river, and floated like a gauze véil over the 
vast panorama of wood and field, copsé and 
meadow, which diners at the Star and Garter 
love to look upon ; the long dim twilight of the 

r-time was d ing into calm night, and 
star after star was coming twinklingly forth, 
and still the party lingered joyously at the board. 
Sir Harrowby Tramps had retailed all the fresh- 
est scandalof town. Captain De Witz, who had 
more imagination, had invented a huge stock of 
strongly confirmatory and exceedingly piquant 
facts; and Mademoiselle Chateauroux, installed 
in an easy-chsir by the open window, had been 
as saucily witty as any of them. Lorimer leant 
luxuriously back, imbibed the aroma of the claret, 
listened, laughed, occasionally threw in a careless 
sentence of sarcastic inference, or playful yet 
biting commentary. He was in a mood which 
he loved. He was allowing himself to be amused. 
In his Heart—or rather in his brain—he despired 
the people who made up his entertainment ; but 
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slowly the hours went by; they kept him from 
thinking at all. 

“Ah!” said Sir Harrowby Trumps, “I won- 
der what they’re doing at the opera this mo- 
ment?” 

“ Yawning,” replied De Witz. ‘‘ Semiramide 
is not over yet. Rossini’s serious operas are 
fearfal things.” 

“They may be opening their mouths with 
weariness before the curtain, but they’re opening 
them with horror behind. No ballet. No Reine 
de Feu Follets !” : 

“Apropos, Favoritta, how goes the severe feb- 
rile attack ?” inquired Lorimer. 

Mademoiselle Chateauroux twitched a hand- 
ful of exotic flowers from the china vase in the 
centre of the table, aud flung herself luxuriously 
on the rich soft cushions of a sofa. 

“An invalid is privileged,” she laughed. “ Has 
the fever made my eyes bright?” 

“Very bright,” responded Lorimer; “ the 
fever or the champagne ?” 

‘ Libeller!” said the dancer, flinging a came- 
lia at him. It fell on the carpet, and De Witz, 
bowing for permission, stuck it in his button- 
hole. ; 

There was a moment’s pause. * 

“ We are getting flat,” drawled Lorimer. “I 
wish something funny or dreadful would happen.” 

At that moment a waiter flung the door open, 
and proclaimed : . 

“ Mr. Grogrum !” 

Mr. Grogrum was the impressario to whom 
Dr. Gumbey’s certificate had been d hed 


“7 do!” said Lorimer, drawing himself up to 
his fall height, his eyes flashing, and his face 
instinct with haughty determination—“ J do.” 

“ Come—come,” muttered Grogrum, at length, 
“every minute is worth gold. Let this finish— 
there’s law in the country.” 

“Plenty of law,” said De Witz, “but very 
little justice.” 

“ Well, sir?” said Lorimer, to Grogrum. 
“And mademoiselle knows her own engage- 
ment, and the fine for any breach of it. If 
mademoiselle refuse to dance to-night, she owes 
me two hundred pounds, and I'll have it to the 
last penny. So, once for all, does she come ?” 
Mademoiselle Chateauroux, who was visibly 
cowed by the catastrophe taking place, seemed 
about to rise, when Lorimer again spoke : 

’ «T invited this lady here; of course I pay the 
expenses of the evening.” 

The dancer started up in a flutter of surprise ; 
Sir Harrowby Trumps shrugged his shoulders, 
and whistled to- himself; De Witz pressed his 
host’s foot beneath the table, and the manager 
stared in amazement on the group. 

“Are you serious?” he gasped. 

“Tam not in the habit of allowing consider- 
ations of expense to come between me and my 
enjoyments,” Lorimer said. 

“Very good, replied Grogram. “In that 
case I suppose I am safe; but the public, sir— 
the audience will be dreadfully disappointed, I 
assure you.” 

“And are you called upon to bear the disap- 
Pp t of the public, Mr. Grogrum ?” asked 





Every one started but Lorimer. The dancer 
made a motion as if to rise, cast a quick glance 
at the founder of the feast, then muttering some 
incoherent words in French, flung herself back 
on the cushions, beat a tattoo with her foot, and 
set to work, with downcast eyes, to pick the 
flowers she held to pieces. 

Sir Harrowby Trumps laughed a loud horse- 
laugh, and De Witz muttered to Lorimer, “A 
traitor in the camp.” The latter only waved 
his hand, and Mr. Grogrum bounced headlong 
into the room. He wasa large man, with heavy, 
stolid features, purple-dyed whiskers, and a wig. 

“And so, mademoiselle—so,” he exglaimed, 
“this is the indisposition—the—the smart feb- 
rile attack! By the Lord! mademoiselle, you 
may think you’ll play such pranks, but you’re 
mistaken—you’re—” 

“Mr. Grogram,” said Lorimer, with infinite 
calmness, “that lady is my guest ; you will ad- 
dress her as my guests at my table ought to be 
addressed.” 

“Ay, ay, that’s all very well, Mr. Lorimer; 
but I’m not going to be ruined, for all that! 
My theatre is not going to be ruined! As luck 
would have it, I got notice though.” 

“Ha!” said Lorimer. 

“T got notice where mademoiselle was; there 
is time yet. I’ve a chaise and four at the door. 
Come along, mademoiselle. You dance to night 
in spite of your false or forged certificate !” 
And the manager, frantic with anger and ex- 
citement, made towards the Favoritta. 

Lorimer confronted him. 

“ Who dare detain you?” shouted Grogrum ; 
‘*who dare come between me and my lawfal 


Lorimer, gravely. 

The impressario shrugged his shoulders, shook 
his head, and smiled knowingly, while Mademoi- 
selle Ch x, bounding from the sofa, flung 
herself into the attitude in which the heroines of 
the ballet are supposed to invoke blessings on 
their lovers, exclaiming : 

“Ce cher Lorimer ! comme il est genereux! dis- 
donc c’est superbe! C'est magnifique! c'est a la 
Louis Quatorze!” 

“ Sit down, Favoritta,” said Lorimer. 

There was another uneasy pause. Lorimer 
had flung himself back in his chair, and was 
gazing earnestly at his companions. A bitter, 
scornful smile, which welled up from the bottom 
of his heart, had jast begun to curl his lip, and 
the idea, “And are such beings necessary to my 
happiness ?” had just begun to suffuse his brain, 
when a sinister side-look from Sir Harrowby 
Trumps, and a furtive glance from the black 
eyes of Mademoiselle Chateauroux, both of them 
evidently interrogative as to whether his pre- 
occupation was caused by regret for what he had 
done, changed the bitter smile into a loud, reck- 
less laugh. 

“ So—bah !” he exclaimed: “to Satan with 
thought! Waiters, more wine—clean glasses! 
Grogrum, sit down! Bumpers! bumpers! 
every oneof you! You must drink—I shall, and 
you must! Now for a night of it! Shade of 
Alcibiades! shade of Richelieu, hover io the 
perfume of the wine! Come hither, Favoritta. 
Your bright eyes cost bright gold. Bah! don’t 
pout—they’re worth the price! Come! fill to 
the brim! We four human Jack-o’-lanterns 
carouse to our empress—our goddess—la Reine 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE SPIDER IN THE WEB. 


Bravyz, the steward of Clement Lorimer, after 
he had delivered at the stage-door the letter he 
was charged with, and another besides, as we 
have seen in the last chapter, continued his walk 
down Whitehall towards Abingdon Street. In 
all wide London there is not a drearier district 
than that lying near the river’s bank, to the west- 
ward of the Abbey. The ground was once a 
swamp, where the dull waters of the Thames 
soaked into the earth, and nourished rank crops 
of slimy bulrushes and creeping aquatic plants. 
And still the place seems to retain an unwhole- 
some savor of the original marsh. The paving- 
stones are damp when other streets are dry, and 
at high tides water-drops come oozing through 
the grimy walls of frowsy underground cellars. 
The aspect of the quarter is one of shabby, 
smouldering decay ; it does not appear dead, but 
palsy-stricken.' The houses are irregular in 
structure, heavy, ghastly, and grim. Some of 
them have been brave in their day, for they show 
antique porches and massive, carved lintels. 
But mean dwellings stand side by side with these 
faded mansions: shabby cookshops, where un- 
wholesome-looking meat simmers and soddens 
all day in the steaming windows; and low, 
gloomy public-houses ; and rank-smelling chand- 
ler-shops, illuminated at night by feebly-burning 
yellow tallow candles. The streets are narrow, 
dark, ill-paved, neglected. Mud encrusts the 
lower part of the walls. The windows are small, 
and dusty, and dirt-stained. There is neither 
stir, now show, nor comfort, about the place. 
It looks cursed. If we wished for a house where 
we should be likely to hear dim, rumbling noises 
in the dead of the night, and echoing taps against 
the mouldy wainscoting, and spectral footsteps 
creaking in dark, nailed-up rooms, and the nib- 
bling and scampering of rats in cellars and 
choked-up drains, and the beating of death- 
watches in damp, crumbling walls—we should, 
we say, if we wished for such a dwelling, go and 
look for it in Abingdon Street, Westminster ; 
and after looking, we should probably fix upon 
the very house before which Blane paused, and 
into which, by the aid of a night-key, he pro- 
ceeded. 

As the steward pushed open the mudded door 
with its heavy rusted knocker, the waning light 
of the summer evening shone faintly into a dark, 
fusty-smelling lobby, carpeted with half-rotten 
matting, and furnished with one or two rickety 
chairs, and when he closed the portal behind him, 
he remained in almost total darkness. With the 
readiness of one accustomed to the locality, 
Blane groped his way towards the stairs, but he 
had not ascended many of them when a low, 
half-choked sound of sobbing caused him to 
pause suddenly. Then there came the creak of 
footsteps, as of a heavy man pacing furiously up 
and down a room. 

“ He’s in one of his moods,” Blane muttered ; 
“ ] dare not crors him till the hour be past.” 

He sat down upon the stairs, and listened in- 
tently. Presently the voice of a man, aloud, but 
hoarse and exhausted voice, was heard, raised 
in furious exclamation. 
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me not! amTI not doing vour will? I must do 
it—you know that well! Vou drive me on with 
that withered, fleshless, merciless arm, that 
stretches down through two centuries !” 

“*He’s mad,” murmured Blane; “I often 
thought it, now I’m sure of it.” 

“Father and son,” repeated the voice—“ father 
and son, have we not been obedient for cen- 
taries? In the Netherlands, in Holland, in 
England, have we ever spared, ever flinched, 
from the work set before usto do? Be merciful ! 
spare him! He is the last! our blood is in his 
veins! our blood! the blood of the Benosas! 
Spare—spare! spare!” And the voice was lost 
in an agony of sobs. ‘ 

“« There’s some deep secret in all this,” thought 
Blane ; “if he’s mad, it is what is on his mind 
that has made him so. He’s an awful man!” 

There was a pause. The mood of the maniac, 
for such he seemed, appeared to have undergone 
a change, and he suddenly uttered a loud, dis- 
cordant burst of laughter. © 

“Ha! ha!” he screamed, “am I turned 
chicken-hearted? do I shrink from the Vendet- 
ta—I—the last of the Benosas? Never fear! 
T’ll do it! She is gone, and he willfollow! Ha! 
O, ’tisa wild tale! but I am worthy of you, 
fathers! TI’ll track him down—hunt him down, 
crush him! Look ye,Isee you all, and do I 
blench? I can see your faces gleaming in tho 
darkness! Isee you, old Raphael Benosa, as 
you looked two centuries ago in the old house at 
Antwerp, when one of the two lights went out. 
I see you, Mark Benosa, as you looked when, on 
the gangway of the St. Nicholas, you wished 
Louise Vanderstein a goodly passage, a hundred 
years ago. I see—I see you all! and do I 
shrink? do I fear? No, I will do it, I tell yeu, 
and, when it is done, the Vendetta will be over 
and our family will be gone, and our blood dried 
up, and we will haunt this earth no more; but 
we shall cease from troubling, and at last—at 
last—we shall be at rest !” 

A loud outbreak of mingled laughter and 
weeping wound up this extraordinary rhapsody, 
and then came a heavy fall, as of a man upon a 
bed or sofa. ; 

Blane sat shuddering upon the stairs, the blood 
curdling in his veins. 

“The paroxysm is over for the present,” he 
said, ‘‘ but he must have time to recover a little. 

He'll die in Bedlam, that’s sure; but till then 
he’s a good paymaster, and I’m his faithful— 
spy.” 

Then, after allowing about five minutes to 
elapse, he felt his way up the stairs, and stopping 
at the door of a room on the first floor, knocked. 
There was soon heard a stir within as of a man 
rising from a lying posture, and the same voice 
as he had already heard, but speaking in weak 
and exhausted tones, bade him enter. 

The room, which was almost dark,was scantily 
and meanly furnished. A very old-fashioned 
secretoire, littered with papers, stood opposite 
the curtained window. Near it was a worn arm- 
chair, and behind that a very large black sofa, 
reclining on the pillows of which lay a man. 

“T have been ill, Blane,” he said; “‘ my head 
is not what it ought to be; and he wiped his 
forehead with a handkerchief, and then squeezed 





it with both hands. “These nervous attacks 









wakej up out of a nightmare.” 
Blane muttered a few commonplace words of 
condolence. 
«Light the lamp !” said the other abruptly. 
Blane bestirred himself, and by the help of a 
box of chemical matches lighted a small lamp. 
Then, ding in an attitude of respectful atten- 
tion, he gazed upon the being before him. Our 
readers have doubtless recognized Michael Beno- 
sa. Twonty-three years have elapsed since we 
saw him, and they have done the work of forty. 
When his wife died, Benosa was not above 
twenty-three. His appearance now was that of 
& man considerably over sixty ; he was miserably 
wasted in person; his hair was thin and long, 
and perfectly white ; his cheeks hollow and sunk, 
the bones of the face and forehead standing 
prominently out beneath the clammy yellow skin, 
which was deeply seamed with those myriads of 
minute lines which appeared to be ped asa 
distinctive mark upon his family, and which be- 
came more numerous and more distinct as each 
member of it advanced in years. The eyes of 
Benosa alone retained somewhat of their former 
brilliancy ; but now they gleamed and glared 
with a fierce, baleful, and unnatural light. Those 
who are accustomed to the appearance of the 
eye in cases of mania would at once pronounce 
that Benosa was suffering from chronic disease 
of the brain—probably induced by continuous 
mental emotion, which had so far exaggerated an 
enthusiasm in the discharge of a particular 
agonizing task, as to convert it into a species of 
monomania, which occasionally, however, as in 








favor of the object the destruction of which it 
was generally bent upon effecting. 

“Now to business!” said Benosa, slowly ; 
and, sitting down to the desk, he opened a man- 
uscript book, took up a pen, and jotted down 
Blane’s replies to his inquiries. 

“ Clement Lorimer is deeply in debt?” 

“‘He is—over head and ears.” 

“All claims against him have been purchased 
by me ?” 

“They have. Youcan crush him by shutting 
your hand.” 

“ Where is he now ?” 

“Dining at Richmond with Mademoiselle 
Chateauroux of the opera, Sir Harrowby Trumps, 
and Captain De Witz.” 

“Yet Mademoiselle Chateauroux dances to- 
night ?” 

“Mr. Lorimer persuaded her to break her en- 
gagement, pertly by the gift of a diamond neck- 
lace, which cost him seven hundred pounds.” 

«Is the money paid ?” 

“TI paid it to Randell and Bridge’s—here is 
the receipt.” 

“Bat Mademoiselle Chateauroux renders her- 
self liable in a penalty to the management for 
breach of engagement ?” 

“She does, to the amount of two hundred 
pounds a night?” 

“ What is her excuse ?” 

“Indisposition. Dr. Gumbey signed the cer- 
tificate.” 

“Dr. Gumbey is a clever man; he attended a 
near friend of mine once, and knew perfectly 
of what she died; it was a curious case. Is the 
management aware of the scene of Mademoiselle 
Ch oux’s indisposition ?” 

“Tt is—I gave the information. I have no 
doubt but that, ere this time, Mr. Grogrum is on 
his way to Richmond ; and I have as little doubt 
but that Mr. Lorimer will become responsible for 
the amcunt Mademoiselle Chateauroux is liable 
to pay to Mr. Grogrum.” 

“‘Good—good,” said Benosa; “the Star and 
Garter is not a cheap house, but to-day it gives 
an especially expensive dinner. Let us see; the 
diamond necklace, value seven hundred pounds ; 
ths vroken engagement, value two hundred 
pounds; total dinner-bill, nine hundred pounds, 
besides some little extras, which we need not set 

'down.” - 

Benosa paused, chuckled, flashed his eyes 
triumphantly ebout the room, and then resumed : 

“Lorimer is thoroughly dissipated, thorough- 
ly extravagant, thoroughly selfish. What do 
you think he would do were he flung penniless on 
the world to-morrow ?” 

“ Shoot himeelf.”” 

“Ah, you think so? Good—we shall see. 
Does he love Mad iselle Ch x?” 

“As a child loves a toy.” 

“Then we need not mind about her. He has 
a horse entered for the Derby ?” 

“ Yes, the Favorite ; the odds are two to one 
for Snapdragon against the field. Nothing is 
thought to have a chance with Snapdragon.” 

“Jndeed—ah! Take your money.” He 
handed over a rouleau of gold. “Here, in this 
room, * this hour, this day week! You will be 
panciual.” 
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grow on me—I must have advice—I—I—my 
brain is wandering yet—it seems as if I had just 
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Blane bowed respectfully, pocketed the sove- 
reigns, and withdrew. As the door closed, 
Benosa called him back : 

“The odds are two to one for the Favorite 
against the Field ?” 

« Yes. » 

“ Well, do you want to make your saa see 

“ Yes. ” 

“ Back the Field against the Favorite.” 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE JOCKEY. 


WE are again in the room overlooking Hyde 
Park, where Clement Lorimer is lounging, as is 
his wont befdre dressing, on a combination of 
easy-chairs. Apparently his musings are of no 
agreeable sort, for his brow is clouded, and his 
lips bear the mark of having been bitten till the 
blood came. 

“Y’m a fool!” he muttered to himself—‘a 
thrice-sodden fool, to live the life Ido! What 
do they care for me, but for what they can get 
out of me? Ay, what does she care? Bah! 
they’re all alike, men and women. And my 
money—it may stop any day; there’s no cer- 
tainty—it may stop, and leave me, perhaps, 
some forty thousand worse thanabeggar. Mort 
de ma vie, a8 Favorittasays. I'll pull up—I’ll— 
T’'ll make a grand coup on this Derby—I’ll bet 
as man never did before. Snapdragon shall win 
as horse never did before, and then I’ll have the 
yacht out and be off—off from Europe, and try 
to find some place where there is no civilization 
to make people savages, and no religion to make 
them heathens.” 

A footman appeared at the door, and announc- 
ed laconically : 

“ Tim Flick.” 

“The man I wanted, up with him directly!” 
and straightway Tim Flick appeared. 

He was a very little man, not five feet high, 
and a perfect marvel of thinness ; he had an old, 
wrinkled, meagered face, with two sharp gray 
eyes, and the facial muscles worked under the 
dry, tawny skin, like sharply-tugged whipcords. 
His body seemed formed of nothing but skin, 
bone and sinew; his arms were long and wiry ; 
and his legs, which were very bandy, were of a 
uniform thickness, or rather thinness, from the 


Thor and Odin, your two Saint Bernards, chain- 
ed on each side of the stall. He’ll be a clever 
fellow, sir, that’ll play tricks with Snapdragon.” 
“Bravo, Flick! I'll be at Hawleyden to- 
morrow, and in the meantime my mind’s at 
ease—I trust you, my man—I trust you.” 

“If it wouldn’t be asking over-much ?” said 
the jockey, holding out his brown, horny hand. 
Lorimer shook it heartily. 

“Win this, Derby, Tim Flick, and you’re a 
made man !” ; 

“Mr. Lorimer, I’ve a-ridden seventeen—” 
“Good—never mind that now. Have some- 
thing—wine ?—a thimble-full of brandy ?” 

“No, Mr. Lorimer, with your leave, nota 
drop. ” 

“Why, man, it will do you good—with your 
hard ise and. 

“After Snapdragon is placed, Mr. Lorimer, 
butnot before. You mind the Mazeppa Derby !” 
“Certainly—five years ago—you rode the 
second horse, Firefly. It was a close thing— 
Mazeppa won by aneck.” 

“ Mazeppa won by a tumbler of champagne!” 
said the jockey—“‘a tumbler of champagne I 
drank in the paddock.” 

“Ah?” inquired Lorimer, “tell me how it 
was ?” 

“Tt needs a clear head, Mr. Lorimer, to ride 
a Derby. There aint no excitement in the world 
equal to it. Ihadn’t had much breakfast that 
day; I couldn’t look at anything to eat, and I 
felt faint when I was on my ’oss—I suppose my 
backers see it, for one of them says, says he, 
‘Take a drop of champagne, Tim,’ says he; so 
I emptied the glass, and sure enough I felt the 
better for it. Well, we came to the scratch, I 
felt the wine in my head—but it was quite com- 
fortable and pleasant like—and I thought, ‘I'll 
win, I’m sure on it.’ Well, ‘Go! says the 
starter ; and go we did. Sir, a good ’oss under 5 
one is always exciting, but a racer at the pace is 
enough to madden one. Itdidme. What with 
the fury of the gallop, and the rush of the air, 
and the roar of the people, I felt as if neither 
heaven nor hell could hold me. I headed ’em 
all in the first hundred strides—I dug the shurs 
into the ’oss—it answered me, sir—I felt how it 
rose—every time I punished it. Then I looked 
over my shoulder, there was green turf between 








thigh to the ankle. This odd-looking personage 
wore a white cravat fastened with a huge silver 
horse-shoe, a tight-fitting coat, the waist of which 
appeared rather below the hips, and which was 
garnished with a vast number of outside pocket- 
holes; and he had encased his flute-like legs in a 
_ pair of corduroys, which clung to him like a 
second skin, and were ornamented with half-a- 
dozen buttons above the ankles. 
“Bravo, Flick! you’re come in the nick of 
time!” 
“ Yes,’ was the reply, in a harsh, dry, grating 
voice; “I got the office, an’ I made the run- 
ning.” 


me and the second ’oss. I got sure of my race— 
we came up the rise like a whirlwind—and round 
the corner; and the broad course, sir, and the 
swarming crowd, and the carriages, and the 
stands, all flashed on me like adream. It was 
just then I felt Firefly flag in his stride—I welted 
him with the whip, and dug his flanks with the 
spur. He swerved, but he didn’t answer as be- 
fore. Then my head began to swim, sir—I 
wasn’t cool from the first, but then I lost all 
presence of mind. I-pressed the ’oss—checked 
him—punished him, bat I couldn’t work him 
with hands and knees as I felt Lought. Then 
I hear the second ’oss close on his haunches—I 
had given Firefly too much at fi 



















«“ ” 
ee Reed Tis gray hat upon the car- 


pet, took a cotton handkerchief out of it, with 
which he appeared about to dust the chair; but, 
suddenly changing his purpose, he dusted the 
seat of his trousers instead, and then, perching 
himself on the extreme edge of the fauteuil which 
Lorimer pushed towards him, waited to be spoken 
to 


“ Well, Flick, how does the horse train? All 
right down at Hawleyden, eh?” 
Flick looked cautiously around ; the door was 
closed, and the windows fastened. Then, lean- 
ing forward, he said in a low, hoarse whisper : 
“It’s a safe thing—it is! I’ve a-ridden seven- 
teen Derbies and won five, and [tell you so. In- 
west, Mr. Lorimer ; inwest !”” 
“ He trains well, then? I'll go down to-mor- 
row and see him gallop.” 
“1 was pretty nigh, as I may say, bornin a 
stable, and I never see such a pace as that ’ere 
’oss can put out. I’m proud o’ him—as proud 
o’ him as if he wor mine—every ounce of horse- 
flesh o’ him, Mr. Lorimer !”” 
“ How about the other horses? I’ve heard no 
gossip—haven’t been at the Corner for a week.” 
“Don’t tell me of other ’osses!” replied the 
jockey. ‘We're safe. I know ’em all—saw 
’em all take their gallops. ‘There aint the stride 
of our Snap in any two of them. Barring ac- 
cidents, Mr. Lorimer, I'll win by four lengths, 
and nota hair turned. I’ve a-ridden seventeen 
Derbies, Mr. Lorimer, and won five; and this 
I'll say, there aint 2 ’oss going as ill touch Snap- 
dragon—unless, mayhap, the ghost of Flying 
Childers come on the Downs, with the devil for 
a jock—” 
“Look here, Flick,” said Lorimer; “I be- 
lieve you to be an honest fellow !” 
“Thank ye, sir, thank ye! I’m no better than 
I ought to be in many things, but I never sold a 
race. I've a-ridden seventeen—” 
“Yes, yes,” interrupted Lorimer, “I know. 
Well, Flick, this race must be won !” 
“Tt shall, sir. Gents may laugh at a jockey’s 
word—” 
“ Tlaugh at the word of no man who I believe 
pledges it sincerely.’ 
“No, sir, no; but we’re the dog as has an ill 
name, and there’s a good many on us as deserves 
it—there’s no denying that. However, sir, as I 
said, I never sold a race; Imay have done a 
many things wrong, but I never sold a race to 
any one, and it’s not likely I’d do it to you, who 
has been kind to me and mine, and who—” 


“Well, well, you fully believe that Snap- | counting-house of Messrs. Shiner and Maggs. 


dragon can win ?” 
“T’ve laid outevery penny I have in the world 
on it, and I’d a done so if it wor twice as much.” 


“Snapdragon can win, and you ride Snap- | and behold a dozen or so of clerks scribbling 


dragon ; therefore Snapdragon will win.” 


“ Sir,” said the jockey, “ the stakes is as good | to the other over the brass rails of the desks. 


as in your pocket !”” 
Lorimer mused. 


“You should ha’ felt that horse rise under | members of the firm. On one of these portals is 
you, sir! His muscles is like ropes o’ steel, and | painted “‘ Mr. Shiner’s room,” on the other “ Mr. 
his wind is as good arter a sweatiug gallop as | Maggs’ room ;” and if you were suddenly to push 


though he was standing idle in the stall” 


a good lookout in the stable.” 


“ Of course, Flick, I need not tell you to keep 


—but with no judgment, sir. Mazeppa 
came abreast of me—I could see his rider was 
cool and comfortable. We glared in each other’s 
eyes as we went stride for stride together, until, 
just fifty yards from the post, he lifted his ’oss— 
lifted it, sir, past me—and won by a neck. I 
had the best ’oss, but my ’oss hadn’t the best 
rider ; no one blamed me, but I made an oath 
then—and I kissed my mother’s Bible on it— 
that never, s’help me God! from that day, 
would I touch drink for a month before the Der- 
by day.” 

“And I wont press you,” rejoined Lorimer. 
“ How is your son? Does he like his place in 
the city?” 

“ He does, sir, he does; and he blesses you as 
got it forhim. He’s a good boy, sir, is Dicky, 
and fond of his old father. I hope Ill get him 
kep off the turf, though, sir—” 

Lorimer smiled. 

“Ay, sir, l’ve had my share of luok in it, too 
T’ve a-ridden seventeen Derbies, and won five; 
but it aint a good trade, andI hope Dicky ’ll 
stick to his pen, and never go a calculating the 
odds, nor a backing either Field or Favorite.” 

“ What! not even Snapdragon ?” 

The jockey winced—smiled—blew his nose, 
and fidgeted uneasily. His audience was over, 
and presently, with a profusion of bows, he took 
his leave. On the stairs he met Blane, but re- 
solutely declined that worthy’s invitation to have 
a snack in the steward’s pantry. 

“ But—I say,” he whispered, “you’re a true 
blue sort o’ chap, and you belong tous. Back 
the Favorite. Snap is to win; it’s on the 
books. Inwest, and no mistake.” 

Blane marched slowly into his own room, sat 

down, and meditated. 
' “TT wish,” pondered Blane, “that nobody could 
tell lies but myself, what a world it would be 
then to be sure! Now, here’s an honest jockey ; 
that’s at once a fool and a phenomenon; but he 
is honest, and he believes master’s horse is going 
to win. Again, there’s the old hunks in Abing- 
don Street, he’s not honest, but he’s deep—deep, 
and he believes master’s horse is going to lose; 
what shall I do? Ah! I'll do what Uve done 
all my life—I’ll try to butter my bread on both 
sides—I’ll hedge.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE SNAKE AND THE BIRD. 
Ina dim court off Fenchurch Street is the 
The establishment occupies the ground-floor; 


and if you have business there you enter a large 
low-roofed room lighted on dark days by gas, 


busily, or handing huge ledgers about from one 


From this room two doors, of frosted glass, lead 
to the private business apartments of the two 


open the first, you would probably find Mr. 
Shiner dricking soda-water and sherry, and 





“ Lord bless ye, sir, I sleep in it! And there’s 


reading a sporting paper; while, if you were to 


hood, discover Mr. Maggs drinking nothing at 
all, but deeply absorbed in the report of the mis- 
sion to Quashybungo—a pleasant tropical coast, 
where the good missionaries have got possession 
of some twenty square miles of land and two 
converts, who are continually striking for more 
wages. People wonder what could have brought 


| Messrs. Shiner and Muggs together, but together 


they are, and carrying on, principally under the 
management of their head clerk, a very thriving 
business. 
It is, however, with the clerks, not with the 
merchants, that we have now to do. Nine 
o’clock is striking from a neighboring church 
tower, and the former-named gentlemen are 
dropping hurriedly in. Each, as he arrives, 
signs his name in a book, and a porter stands 
ready, after the five minutes of grace have ex- 
pired, to draw a line below the last signature, 
and thus expose the misdeeds of the lazy and the 
lagging. The five minutes are nearly up when 
the two junior clerks arrive together. The names 
they inscribe are Richard Flick and Owen Dom- 
bler, and having hurriedly scribbled these appel- 
lations, they proceed to their desks, in the darkest 
corner of the office; and as they check off the 
entries of the books under their care, manage to 
carry on a whispered and interrupted conversa- 
mn. 
wepiick is an open-featured, freckled, country- 
reared-looking lad, the expression of his face 
simple, ingenuous and confiding ; Dombler is a 
pale London boy, with long, sharp features ; ugly, 
pinched and bilious-looking. 
“Dick,” he said to his companion, “ alia 
quite browned -hy the sun since Saturday.” 
“Yes; I’ve been to Hawleyden to see the old 
boy at the stables. O, aint he a good old fellow, 
just! He says he'll get us both into the grand 
stand at the Derby ; and the horse he’s to ride— 
Mr. Lorimer’s horse, Snapdragon—you know, 
is sure to win.” 
“Ay, but will they let us off? old Maggs hates 
” 


“Yes, but Shiner don’t; and the governor is 
to ask Mr. Lorimer to ask Mr. Shiner to give us 
a holiday.” 

“1d like to go. I haven’t had a bit of fan 
since Spiffler left our lodgings.” 

“ Who was Spiffler ?” 

“ Q, don’t you know? he was an odd sort of 
chap—literary they said—connected with news- 
papers, and theatres, and all that. He stayed in 
bed all day, and was out all night, and paid for 
his lodgings in orders for the play—little, dirty 
pieces of paper, with ‘Admit two,’ and‘ Before 
seven o’clock,’ written on them. Tnever get an 
order now.” 

“0, I'll manage that for you, if you care about 
it. Ican get as many as I like.” 

* You!” 

“ Yes, orders or almost anything. Hush! in 
your ecar—I never told you of my new friend.” 
“No, who ?” 

has taken such a fancy tome—0O, such a nice old 
chap, he goes everyday: to the eating-house at 
the same time that Ido. We sit in the same 
box, so he got to speak to me, and he tells me 
such lots of things, and gives me treats, and I 
like him so—only I don’t know, sometimes I’m 
afraid of him—he’s so solemn and grave, and has 
such staring black eyes, that when he looks at 
you you somehow feel as if he was burning you.” 

“What is he like? I never saw him at 
Boffle’s.” 

“No; you don’t dine till after me, and by that 
time he’s gone.” 

“ Well, but what is he like ?” 

“O, an old man with black sunk eyes that 
glare so, and gray hair, and a thin pale face, and 
long skinny hands, and funny marks, like threads 
all along his cheeks and forehead.” 

“And will you see him to-day ?” 

“OQ, I suppose so; he’s got such a manner, 
and talks so to one. I’ve told him every bit 
about myself, and what I am here—yes, and 
about you, too, and—” 

“ Take care, Dick ; perhaps he’s a cheat, and 
wants to get information about the house.” 

This supposition staggered Richard Flick for a 
moment, but he speedily recovered himself, and 
treated the suggestion with disdain. 

“A cheat—he’s more like a bishop—he’s as 
good a man as any in the world—he’s as good as 
my father ;” and then, in a lower tone, “ But 
even—even if he were ascamp, do you think he’d 
get anything out of me? O, you may call me 
countrified, but I tell you, Owey, I’m down— 
down as a hammer.” 

Dombler gave a grin and a shrug, and at that 
moment the head clerk called out : 

“Now then, you two, you’re chattering a deal 
too much for work. Take care there’s not an 
error in your books—that’s all.” 

And so the tasks were plied in silence until two 
o’clock, when Richard Flick, after interchanging 
meaning looks with his comrade, went out to 
dinner. 

Now, not only that day, but for several days 
thereafter, it was a mighty puzzle with the hab- 
itues of Boffle’s, who the old gentleman might be 
who seemed, in the vernacular of the speculators, 
so “thick” with young Flick of Shiner and 
Maggs. His dinner—generally a plate of beef 
and greens—bolted down, the boy would lend a 
devouring ear to the whispered discourse of the 
old man, the pair being generally ensconced to- 
gether in the farthest corner of the most deserted 
box ; and those who stole furtive glances at the 
couple, and watched the eager, upturned face of 
the boy, and the cold, clammy, glistening eyes 
which were fixed, upon it, and caught the low- 
murmured but deeply-musical tone of the voice, 
which the boy appeared to drink up with his very 
soul—the people who saw and heard all this 
thought of the stories they had read of fascina- 
tion, and how tropical birds flutter, screaming 
from the branches, into the very jaws of the ser- 
pent beneath. 

To be sure, it was a vulgar place for charms 
and enchantments, that cheap city eating-house, 
with its steaming atmosphere, redolent of over- 
cooked meat and simmering watery vegetabl 


roast, and ceaselessly demanding more “‘ breads,” 
and additional “half-pints,” and inquiring 
whether the potatoes were “ nobby mealy ’uns,” 
and whether the waiter could, upon his credit as 
a gentleman, affirm that the pork was “ in prime 
cut.” It was a vulgar, shabby, uncomfortable, 
hot, steaming, greasy place; but there, neverthe- 
less, day afte day, the young clerk remained up 
to the very last moment he could devote to din- 
ner, in earnest converse with his unknown friend. 
And in the meantime, Richard’s general man- 
ner became gradually silent and pre-occapied. 
The chief clerk of Shiner and Maggs had no 
longer any necessity for checking his chattering 
propensities. Dombler questioned him, quizzed 
him, threatened to quarrel with him, but could 
obtain nothing save the very driest answers. 
The lad’s character seemed suddenly changed. 
He gave Dombler the orders he had promised 
him, but without any further explanations as to 
the old gentleman at the eating-house. In fact 
the conversation which we have just narrated 
was all that passed between them upon the sub- 
ject. Dombler bored perseveringly for further 
information : 
“ What had bh d! Noth- 
ing had happened. What made him ask?” 
“ What was the matter?’ “Nothing was the 
matter. Why should he think that anything was 
the matter?” ‘Had Shiner and Maggs been 
saying anything?” ‘No, of course; what could 
they have to say ?” 
So Dombler shook his head, gave it up, and 
waited for the mood to change, concluded either 
that his friend was laboring under a tremendous 
fit of the sulks, or that something unpleasant, 
which he did not care to communicate, had oc- 
curred at home. 
So stood matters, when, on the Monday be- 
fore thé Derby, Flick repaired at his dinner hour 
to Boffle’s. The old gentleman was there as 
usual; Dick ate little or nothing, which his 
companion observing, and attributing his want 
of appetite to illness, caused some hot spirits 
-and water to be prepared, and pressed the boy 
to drink. We have now to let the reader into 
the secret of this apparently odd companionship. 
“Richard,” said Michael Benosa—we pre- 
sume he has been recognized—“ you say you love 
your father?” 
“ Dearly ; you know I do.” 
“And to make him comfortable in his old age 
would be the joy of your youth and the pride of 
your manhood ?” 
“ Yes—yes—a thousand times yes!” 
“You know that old bones cannot bestride 
racers, and that the men who own racers are 
proverbially selfish and indifferent to the welfare 
of those—men or brutes—who have won for them 
their cups or their stakes, when the strength 
and the speed, or the skill which gained those 
trophies, have passed away ?” 

Richard nodded acquiescence. 

“ Well, your ball La ride — more 


Derbiow do you ‘Rose that ? 2s 

“No matter, Ido know; and you have seen, 
Richard, that I know many things besides.” 

The boy half-sighed. 

“Well, have you considered what I said yes- 
terday ?” 

“T cannot do it.” 

“ Reflect, Richard. Have I not your good 
and your father’s good, at heart? A month ago, 
I wasa stranger to you. I came accidentally 
to dine at this place, I was struck with your 
face—your air. I liked both. I am an odd, 
eccentric old man, I have whims, and take ca- 
prices and sudden tastes. I liked you—we soon 
got acquainted; we got to be friends—good 
friends I hope; and so you told me about your- 
self, and about what you are, and what you did, 
what you liked, and what you hoped for. I 
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wished well to you, and you liked the old man’s 
talk and the old man’s stories. Is it not so?” 
“Yes, until—until that day—” and Richard 
hesitated. 

“Good—go on. You would say until the 
day when, becoming thoroughly acquainted with 
your particular position, and your particular 
opportunities of acquiring certain knowledge by 
which vast amounts of money can be gained, I 
laid before you a simple, harmless plan, by means 
of which in a week from this time you may be 
the possessor of a fortune.” 

“Yes, but the means; it would be to do evil 
that good may come of it.” 

“And why not? Listen, Richard. Near us is 
the cathedral of St. Paul’s You have seen the 
paintings on the cupola; they were executed by 
Sir William Thornhill. One day, forgetful of 
the dizzy height whereon he stood, the artist 
walked backward, step by step, to watch the 
effect of a group he had just painted. He neared 
the edge of the planking—still, step by step, he 
unwittingly approached it. A ger was on 
the scaffolding, he saw the artist’s peril, he saw 
that another backward pace and he would be a 
mangled mass on the marble pavement below. 
To call to him would be but to hasten his fall, 
so he seized a brush and flung a daubed smirch 
over the dainty flesh tones and the pencilled 
draperies ; the artist rushed forward to save his 
work ; the painting was indeed injured, but the 
painter was preserved. Evil had been done that 
good might come of it. And was not the doer 
of the little evil the author of the great good ?” 

Poor Richard was no match for the subtle 
casuistry of his antagonist. He could only mur- 
mur some argument at once unintelligble and 
inaudible. 

“But in this case,’ resumed the tempter, 
“there is not even a little evil to be done. It is 
only the semblance of evil. The law has rightly 
said, that he who shall imitate another’s signa- 
ture, with the intention or in the hope of ob 
taining another’s goods, commits acrime. But 
the law does not say that he who imitates another’s 
signature, without any such intention, is guilty of 
offence. Suppose you wished to imitate the 
signature of Charles the First ; to imitate it with- 
out intent to deceive anybody, could that be call- 
eda crime? It would only be a feat of pen- 








and crowded all day long with hungry clerks 





swing open the other, you would, in all likeli- 


hip, like drawing aswan of flourishes. One 
would be just as harmless as the other.” 





munching large and small plates of boiled and 


encouraged you, sympathized with you, and 


gone two hundred years ago, like Charles the 
First.” 

“No; but the imitation will no more hurt 
them—can no more hurt them, than it would or 
could Charles the First. Crime consists in in- 
tent to injure, not in the act of injuring.” 

“ Still what you want me to do is forgery.” 
“No, it is only imitation. Suppose you go to 
your room, and draw a check for a thousand 
pounds, and sign it with the name of Roths- 
child, and then tear it up or burn it—you per- 
form an act of imitation. But if, instead of 
destroying the paper, you present it at the count- 
er of a bank as genuine, then you commit an act 
of forgery.” 

“But in this case I am not to destroy the 
paper without presenting it.” 

“No, butI am. You doubt me? Fie, fie, 
Richard! Why should I present it? I would 
then be the forger, because the presentation 
makes the uttering, and the uttering constitutes 
the crime. Ishould thus be punished, not you.” 
“But why do you not commit the for— I 
mean, make the imitation yourself ?” 

“Because Iam not at all acquainted with the 
signatures to be imitated, and because, even if I 
were, I am old, and my hands shake.” 

He held forth his long, skinny fingers—they 
trembled with a palsied motion. 

“You say that the reason why you wish for 
the imitation cheque of Shiner and Maggs is just 
to show it, to flash it about among people who 
are not intimately acquainted with the signatures 
of city firms —?” 

“ Precisely ; so as to get credit, and by means 
of credit to get riches.” 

_ “Ts credit necessary in betting ?” 

“Credit is necessary whenever money tran- 
sactions are concerned. Do you think a man 
would bet five thousand with a person who might 
not have the means of paying if he lost—” 

“And do you mean to bet five thousand?” 
« Five thousand—ten—twenty, if I can; the 
mote 4 bet the more we win.” 
“ But if we should lose?” 
“Lose! What did you father tell you, last 
Sunday when you were at Hawleyden ?” 
“That Snapdragon will run fourteen ‘inches 
for every foot that any other horse in England 
can cover.” 
“Good, he can win. The question then is, 
will he be ridden to win ?” 

“ Sir,” exclaimed the boy, with a glowing face, 
“ my father never sold a race.” 

“T know it; the race, so far as human calcu- 
lation can go, is then already won.” 

“ But human calculations are not infallible,” 

“Granted; but we must act on the best cal- 
culations we can make. We may die to-night, 
but we-do not the less provide for to-morrow. 
See, if I have the cheque, I get the credit ; if I 
get the credit, I wake the bet; if I make the ™” 
I win the money.” 

There was a pause. : 

“« T_o=—afraid,’”’»murmured tho boy. * 

Benosa, unseen by his companion, made a 
gesture of violent anger, and then resumed the 
conversation in his softest and most musical 
tones. F 

“Wednesday come and gone,” he said, as if 
speaking to himself, “and fortune will have 
come with it—fortune destined for high and holy 
ends—that the poor may be enriched, and the 
aged pass their evening days in peace.” 





The tempter eyed him keenly. Then the boy 
set his teeth, and clenched his hands, and said, 
“T will do it.” 

“A bold boy and a good son,” said Benosa; 
and then in a whisper, “ Have you the cheque ?” 

“ Yes, ” 

“I knew it,” said the old man to himself. 
“He kept his hfind in his pocket, and I knew the 
precious paper was grasped there.” 

Richard stole a quick glance round—no one 
was looking, and he rapidly passed an envelope 
to his companion. Benosa opened it leisurely. 
“Take care! take care, for Heaven’s sake !” 
whispered the clerk, in an agony of apprehen- 
sion. 

- “There is no fear, Richard—no fear what- 
ever,” replied his companion. He glanced at 
the contents of the packet. It was a cheque on 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smith, in Richard’s 
writing, and purported to be for the amount of 
five thousand pounds. The signature was an 
approximation to that of Shiner and Maggs. 
As Benosa read it, Richard made a half snatch, 
as though he would recover possession of the 
fatal document. Benosa observed the motion. 

“ My dear boy,” he said, “if you repent what 
you have done, you may undo it. Here is the 
cheque ;” and he held it out to Richard, who 
took it, and gazed for a moment on the face of 
his companion. It was calm and smiling, and 
the eyes had their usual glassy, lustrous stare. 
“No,” he murmured. “No—I was a fool— 
there, take it ;” and he returned the cheque. 

“ Would you like it to be destroyed by me or 
by yourself?” 

“ By myself,” said Richard, in a choking voice, 
and wiping the perspiration from his forehead. 

“ Good—by the time the horses start it will be 
on its way to you. Shall I address to Shiner 
and Maggs?” 

“No, no—to my lodgings.” 

“Then, on Wednesddy evening, by the six 
o’clock delivery, it will be there.” 

“OQ, indeed—indeed, I have done this inno- 
cently. I have done this for my father—my 
poor, old, good father! On you be the shame, 
if there be shame—and on you be the guilt, if 
there be guilt.” 

Having uttered this burst of passion, the boy 
flung his arms on the table, and rested his head 
on them. 

When he raised it the old gentleman was 
gone. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE FIELD AGAINST THE FAVORITE. 


Tr is the night before the Derby, and the whole 
of sporting London—and for that matter, a great 





“But Shiner and Maggs are not dead and 


part of London to which the term cannot in 
strictness be applied—is in a state of nervous 








Richard’s face flushed, then grew deadly pale. - 
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row. The thousands who have risked 

upon the race are on the qui vive for ar 

information which may enable them, eve 
last hour, to improve their prospects of 

Reports and ramors fly hither and thith 

mouth to mouth. The last editions of 
ning papers are ransacked for hints from 
ing correspondents, and the latest shade « ' 
tion in the betting at the Corner. The 
taverns are crowded with those who are } 
on the turf and those who desire to be *' 
so. Mysterious intimations—half-spok 
retracted hints of one horse, which is to | 
* gafe,”” of another which, at the eleven' 
will be “scratched,” of one stable w! 
“declared to win,” of another which | 
wonderful “dark horse:” secret inf 
touching one steed which, it is whispe™ 
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restlessness, anticipating the chances of the mor- 
row. The thousands who have risked money 
upon the race are on the qui vive for any stray 
information which may enable them, even at the 
last hour, to improve their prospects of success. 
Reports and ramors fly hither and thither from 
mouth to mouth. The last editions of the eve- 
ning papers are ransacked for hints from sport- 
ing correspondents, and the latest shade of varia- 
tion in the betting at the Corner. The sporting 
taverns are crowded with those who are knowing 
on the turf and those who desire to be thought 
so. Mysterious intimations—half-spoken, half- 
retracted hints of one horse, which is to be made 
“safe,” of another which, at the eleventh hour, 
will be “scratched,” of one stable which has 
“declared to win,” of another which boasts a 
wonderful “dark horse:” secret information 
touching one steed which, it is whispered, has 
mysteriously fallen lame; dark doubts flung out 
as to a flaw in the pedigree of another, and cer- 
tain news of the style in which a third had that 
morning taken its sweating gallop—all this chaos 
of hints, nods, winks, morsels of exclusive intel- 
ligence, and scraps of secret information, is dis- 
cussed, amplified, canvassed, disputed, amid the 
fumes of tobacco and spirits, until the young 
gentleman who has started a “book,” and drop- 
ped into the sporting public house in quest of 
information for his hedging projects, drops out 
again, utterly bewildered by the mass of contra- 
dictory intelligence and diverging advice which 
a dozen of high authorities, each in possession 
of authentic and exclusive particulars, have favor- 
ed him with. 

And the excitement is not confined to the 
more vulgar haunts of gentlemen who speculate 
on the turf. Wherever you go, the words “ Snap- 
dragon,” “Odds,” ‘Field,’ ‘“ Favorite,” 
“Safe to win,” strike your ear. You catch 
them in the whispered converse of the opera-box ; 
you distinguish them in the noisy hum of the 
theatre when the act-drop has fallen; even ladies 
catch the universal epidemic, and lay reckless 
wagers of gloves and flasks of eau-de-cologne ; 
the clubs echo'with the chances of to-morrow ; 
and the debate in the House of Commons must 
be exciting indeed, if groups of members, under 
the galleries and in the galleries, be not cluster- 
ed together, eagerly discussing the merits of the 


* line of horses which will be to-morrow drawn up 


before the starter on Epsom Downs. 

Snugly ensconced in his well-littered stalls, in 
the training stables of Hawleyden, stands one of 
the unconscious objects of all this excitement, all 
thisanxiety. Snapdragon, as he arches his neck, 
tosses his head, and neighs- and snorts, in the 
flush of his rampant energies, has little idea of 
the noise his name is making inthe world. The 
animal itself, muffled in warm cloths, and the 
padded sides of his stall, show the care of the 
comfort and the health of the racer. The hour 
often can be faintly heard tolled by Epsom 
clock, whep the door of Snapdragon’s stable 
opens, and three géntlemen, attended by Flick 
the jockey, and one or two of taken his subor- 
dinates, emerge into the yard. 

“Bring the horses out, and we’ll ride over to 
the Spread Eagle at once,” said one of the group; 
“TI think, Flick, we may sleep sound upon the 
chances of to-morrow.” ; 

“ Yourself saw the ’oss, Mr. Lorimer; he 
couldn’t be in better condition for ranning,” 
replied the jockey. ; 

“Mind you keep him so, my old Trojan,” 
said another of the party, in the hoarse voice of 
Sir Harrowby Trumps. 

“For if you don’t,” continued the third, “my 
address, in twenty-four hours from this blessed 
moment, will be the Hotel de Suede, Brussels— 
a good house that, Trumps: and if Snap’s heels 
shoald not be the speedier, I would recommend 
you to patronize it. The air of Belgium is al- 
ways my specific for complaints of the money- 
making organs.” 

So saying, the party mounted their horses. 

“T shall be over to-morrow morning by six, 
Flick—meantime don’t leave the horse—I know 
your people here are honest, but they may be 
tampered with; and this is just the nervous 
night.” 

“Never fear, Mr. Lorimer; I slep over the 
stable for a month, and I shan’t go for to be 
caught napping the last night; whoever touches 
Snapdragon, sir, must put me out of the way 
first.” 

“Good, I have all trust in you. Come, geén- 
tlemen, supper waits in the Spread Eagle.” And 
the party rode briskly away, without noticing the 
figure of a man who crouched behiad a cart in a 
dark corner of the stable yard. 

Flick watched his patron an@ his friends until 
the ring of their horses’ hoofs died away in the 
distance. He then turned into the stable. It 
was a small building, containing four stalls, of 
which Snapdragon and another racer occupied 
the two centre ones, while, in each of the others, 
was chained an intensely powerful dog of the 
Saint Bernard breed. Both of these animals lay 
with their grim muzzles resting upon their out- 
stretched forepaws, and their deep dark eyes 
twinkled suspiciously around, as Flick moved 
about the stable. The place was dimly lighted 
by a large dusty lamp suspended from the roof, 
and at one end a ladder, rising upwards through 
& trap-door to the ceiling, led to the garret apart- 
ment above, which, as Flick had intimated, had 
lately been occupied by himself. 

The jockey carefully locked and bolted the 
stable door, and, after casting a hasty glance at 
the horse, took from a large chest, which stood 
in the far corner of the stable, a light racing-sad- 
dle, and d anex ion of the girths 
and leathers—so minute that it seemed as if every 
particular thread in their stitching underwent an 
individual scrutiny. 

“ All right,” he murmured, as he laid the ar- 
ticle down; he then cautiously proceeded into 

the stall with Snapdragon,. and stooping down 
appeared to occupy himself in feeling and chafing 
with his hands the joints and legs of the noble 
animal. 

“Not a bit of stiffness or swelling,” he mut- 
tered, as he rose and patted the neck of the race- 
horse. ‘“ You'll do your work to-morrow, wont 
you, old Snap?” he continued, speaking in a 
caressing voice to the horse. “ You'll show ‘em 








the blood you come of—ay, and how Tim Flick 
can ride you—wont you? eh, old Snap ?” 

The racer, as if he understood the questions 
put to him, tossed his delicately-moulded head 
upwards, and answered by a loud shrill neigh. 
It had hardly subsided into silence when a low 
growl rose from the next stall. 

“Hey! Odin!” said Flick, “ what makes you 
angry, old dog ?” 

He left the racer’s stall and entered that of the 
Saint Bernard mastiff. The dog was on its legs, 
straining upon the strong chain that bound him 
to the manger; his outstretched muzzle sniffing 
anxiously in the direction of the stable window, 
and his muscular tail lashing his sides with long 
measured sweeps. 

“ The dog scents something,” said the jockey, 
and just at that moment, Thor, the mastiff in the 
other and farther stall, took up the growling 
concert. 

“Can there be anybody lurking about the sta- 
ble?” thought Flick. He went to the window 
and glanced out. Everything was dark and si- 
lent. He then cautiously undid the fastenings 
of the door, slipped out, examined narrowly all 
around, but saw or heard nothing to alarm him. 
Then, after lingering fora moment upon the 
threshold, he re-entered the stable and closed the 
door as before. As he did so, a man cautiously 
slipped down from the lower branches of a huge 
elm which overshadowed the stable, and took up 
his position behind its trunk. 

The night waned slowly. One by one all the 
lights in the buildings of Hawleyden were extin- 
guished, except that which gleamed from the 
window of the stable in which stood the Favor- 
ite. Eleven had long ago struck upon the dis- 
tant Epsom clock. The night breeze made a 
moaning-music over the bare Downs, and in the 
creaking branches of the old elm. ‘The stars ap- 
peared and disappeared as sailing clouds passed 
between them and the earth. Now and thena 
swallow, accidentally awakened, would twitter 
in the eaves. Now and then with a loud buzz- 
ing hum, a flying beetle would shoot past upon 
the damp night air; und now and then the rusty 

h k which sur 1 the stables would 
creak and rattle, .as a guot, fresher than ordinary, 
caught and twisted its painted vane. With the 
exception of such night noises, there wus the 
silence of midnight over Hawleyden. 

It might be one hour towards morning when 
the man who descended from the elm advanced 
cautiously to the stable door, and looked through 
the keyhole. The light still burned. He stood 
a , as if undecided. Then there. was 
heard a re-ccommencement of the former growl- 
ing. Neither Thor nor Odin had gone to sleep. 
This seemed to decide the lurker, for he imme- 
diately rapped, not loudly, but distinctly, at the 
door. The dogs replied with a volley uf hoarse 
baying, in the midst of which Flick’s voice, de- 
manding in startled tones, who the knocker was, 
could be barely distinguished. 

“‘Are you alone?” was the answer of the 
applicant. 

. “ What's that to you? What do you want?” 
returned the jockey. “ Be off! or I’ll loose the 
dogs on you!” 

“Tam armed,” replied the stranger; “ and if 
you doI must shoot them, which I should be 
sorry for. I dare say they are fine animals.” 

There was a pause. 

’“T must speak with you!” continued the 
stranger. 

“‘ About the race?” inquired the jockey. 

“ About that in the second place—there is a 
more important matter for the first.” 

“But you said you was armed. How dol 
know you’re not come here to do some mischief 
to the ’oss or to me?” 

“‘ Will this prove to you that my purpose is 
inoffensive ?—see, here are my pistols.” He 
produced the p he spoke of and shoved 
them under the stable door. ‘ Now I am de- 
fenceless,”’ he said. 

Apparently the jockey was satisfied with this 
demonstration of confidence, for he undid the 
fastenings, and partially opening the door; held 
up the lamp, which he had lowered from the 
ceiling, to the stranger’s face. It was one he 
had never seen before—the face of an elderly 
man, with keen black eyes, an aquiline nose, and 
thin gray hair. ‘ 

“What do you want with me, and at this hour 
of the night ?” 

“Admit me, shut the door, and I will tell you,” 
said the jockey’s visitor. 

“No, hang me, tell your business first !” 

“Tt is about your-son.” 

“My son!” exclaimed Flick, starting back- 
wards, and evidently alarmed. The stranger 
took advantage of this movement to make good 
his entrance. 

“I trust in God, sir,” said the jockey, “that 
there’s nothin’ wrong !—nothin’ turned up agin 
the lad! Richard is a good boy, sir! It would 
break my heart if there was anything wrong—” 

“T know that,” said the stranger; “ that is 
the reason Iam here. Shut the door and silence 
those dogs.” Thor and Odin were still growl- 
ing at the intruder. The jockey hastily did as 
he was directed, and then turning to his visitor, 
saw him seated upon the corn-chest, over which 
Flick had spread a small mattress, and upon 
which he had been dozing when disturbed as we 
have seen. 

“Now, sir, if you please,” said the jockey, 
with considerable nervous anxiety—“ now, sir, if 
you please, about my son—about Richard—” 

“So that is Snapdragon—that is the Favor- 
ite?” said the unknown. 

Flick’s suspicions as to his mission revived at 
the keen glance the stranger cast upon the horse, 
and he flung himself between his visitor and the 
racer. 

“ You need not be afraid, Mr. Flick,” observ- 
ed the intruder; “I shall not do anything to the 
horse without your full permission.” 

“You'd better not try,” muttered the jockey. 

“Nor will I—To business.” 

“Ay, to business—the sooner the better.” 

“Good! You have a son in the firm of Shi- 
ner and Maggs ?” 

“General agents and commission-brokers, 
Curney’s Alley, Fenchurch Street, City,” con- 
Xinued the jockey, with volubility. 











“A fine lad—I see him often,” replied the 
stranger. “Shiner and Maggs bank with us— 
with Smith, Payne and Smith, I mean—I am a 
cashier in that house.” 

The jockey rubbed his hands nervously. He 
could not divine what was coming, but he feared 
that all was not right. 

“I do a little in the sporting way, however,” 
continued the cashier. “One must have some 
other amusement than counting sovereigns all 
day long which don’t belong to us—eh, Mr. 
Flick ?” 

The jockey assented. ‘“ But what’s all this 
here got to do with Richard?” he inquired. 

“ O, everything in its proper time,” replied the 
cashier. ‘‘ We are very methodical, we bankers.” 

Flick ped with impati , and cast his 
eye towards the dogs, who from time to time 
showed their teeth and snarled. 

“TI have invested largely this Derby, Mr. 
Flick,” pursued the cashier, “and I’ve backed 
the Field against the Favorite.” 

“Then, as sure as Snapdragorf stands in that 
stall, you'll lose!” 

“Assure as Snapdragon stands in that stall 
Tllwin!” The jockey started back. 

“No tricks!” he exclaimed. “Hands off! no 
tricks !—I’m awake !—I am! 0, the fool I have 
been to let you in! But lay a finger on that ’oss, 
or stir a step towards him, and by the God above 
both of us I’ll blow your brains out with your 
own pistols !” 

And so saying, Flick presented one of the 
weapons at the head of the cashier. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE MONK OF LA TRAPPE. 
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No more than half a century ago, the priest- 
hood of France numbered within its ranks as 
many corrupt and licentious members as any 
other profession, not even excepting the theatri- 
cal. The stigma attached itself alike to the high 
and noble families, and to those who took up 
the profession as a means of earning daily bread. 
Religion was but a cloak to cover the most nefa- 
rious designs ; and gaming, intemperance, and, 
in short, the worst of vices found their votaries 
among those who had ussumed the garb of piety. 
There was, to be sure, the shadow of conceal- 
ment. The priesthood, although profligate, did 
not openly boast its profligacy; but the younger 
and gayer clergymen wore a veil so thin, that it 
was impossible not to penetrate to the shameful 
truth. 

Among those of the highest birth, was Adrien 
De Vere, the younger son of a noble family, who, 
having little save the family title to bestow upun 
the elder, were solicitous to secure the patronage 
of the church for his brother. Adrien was a 
youth of great intellectual culture, elegant tastes, 
and an eminently social and affectionate nature. 
There was a simple gaiety and kind-heartedness 
in his disposition, so different from the awkward, 
stiff, and restrained manner of his brother, that 
every one involuntaril. ed him in his place. 
Every servant and of the family pre- 
ferred Adrien to Claude; and if the father and 
mother did not express the same wish, it was be- 
cause decorum forbade them to utter it. 

It was cruel to bind one of such a tempera- 
ment to a profession he abhorred; and no less 
wicked to profane the holy calling, by placing 
one in its ranks who had no definite idea of its 
duties—no restraining respect for its require- 
ments. Soon after his introduction into the 
sacred office, he was introduced to a young and 
lovely woman who had been deserted by her hus- 
band. Madame de Cappelle had procured a di- 
vorce and was then performing at the opera, hav- 
ing the reputation of a brilliant performer. 

Her talent had procured for her a splendid es- 
tablishment, to which were only invited persons 
of culture and genius. To her credit it may be 
said, that up to the time of De Vere’s introduc- 
tion to her, she had been of a perfectly irreproach- 
able character, and that her separation from her 
husband involved nota single charge against 
her. The young priest, with his delicate and 
elegant taste, his genial, whole-souled character, 
his strong intellectual traits, and his admiration 
of her peculiar talent as well as of herself, was, 
to her, an object of the most ardent, but of course 
the most hopeless attachment; and in a very 
short time, it was fully returned by him. In her 
society hours seemed moments. It was impossi- 
ble to conceal from the eyes of the world that he 
was forgetting his most sacred obligations. He 
was forever by her side; and people began sar- 
castically to remark how very musical he had 
grown. The rumors reached his family. They 
were shocked and scandalized at the report, and 
affected to disbelieve that Adrien should wish to 
lay aside his office, abjure celibacy and marry an 
actress ; for such was the story told. 

Meantime the passion and the sorrow of the 
lovers increased. A strong grief was superseded 
by a fixed melancholy for a time; and iu the 
height of the latter sentiment, the young priest 
disgraced his profession ir ly. He gave 
up his nights and days to Madame Cappelle, 
while she peremptorily closed her doors upon 
all others, in order that she might devote herself 
wholly to him. 

In this soft dream of love and romance, the 
priest forgot all but the beauty and sweetness of 
her for whom he had bartered his soul. For 
Angelique Cappelle was enchantingly, pre emi- 
nently beautiful. Her first youth was past, it 
was true; but in its stead was that sweet matron- 
ly charm, so dear in a wife, and which hardly 
seemed unsuited to her, lost and sinful as she 
had become. She loved decoration—as what 
Frenchwoman does not?—but her taste was 
pure and refined in dress, and the gaudy colors 
and elaborate ornament which her class usually 
delight in, were abhorrent to her. Her usual 
dress was white and her ornaments chiefly pearls ; 
and the contrast of these to her brilliant black 
eyes and the splendid hair that flowed around 
her like a cloud, or lay coiled about her beautiful 
head like a magnificent coronet, dark, shining, 
and banded with pearls, was a marvel to see. 
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A matter of great importance took her lover 





away for two days. As soonas it could possibly 
be despatched, he h d home and repaired 
without delay to the house of Angelique. There 
was not a soul visible. In vain he called to the 
servants. No voice nor presence answered him ; 
and, sick at heart, with a dreary presentiment of 
evil upon his spirit, he ascended to her chamber. 
The door was shut; but from the crevices, issued 
the smoke and smell of burning gums, so power- 
fully that they nearly took away his breath. He 
burst open the door, for he had called in vain for 
her to come. Had a thunderbolt burst before 
him, he could not have been more prostrated than 
at the sight that now swam before his eyes. 

Upon the floor, stiil clothed in the beautiful 
silken garments which she had worn when he 
left her, lay the body of Angelique. Beside it 
was a casket of elegant material, but evidently 
of hasty constraction, and the inside covered 
with some preparation of pitch or rosin. The 
same gums, mixed with others equally powerful 
and more aromatic, were burning in a small fur- 
nace, and fora moment the smoke obstrucwed 
his view. As the air from the open door blew it 
aside, he perceived to his horror that the figure 
was headless! An instant passed, in which his 
senses seemed passing away. He awakened to 
new horrors. Ata short distance, within reach 
of his hand, lay the shining tresses, unbound, 
but with here and there a pearl clinging to che 
massive curls. They were Angelique’s—but 
was that scarred and distorted face, were those 
swollen and purple lips, the ones he had kissed in 
parting two days ago? Impossible! yet he 
could not doubt after all. 

In a few moments, a man who had brought 
the casket, it seemed, came back. Some car- 
riage had stopped at the door. He explained to 
Adrien’s eager questioning, that Angelique had 
been seized suddenly with what appeared to be 
a species of plague—that her servants fled, giv- 
ing the alarm to the authorities—that the casket 
proving too short, he had separated the head, for 
want of time to procure another, and. that 
the vehicle which was to bear the deceased 





reverence say a prayer? yet he must be brief, 
for infection might have already marked them 
both! 

Horror-stricken, the unhappy priest, unheeding 
the man’s pious wish, ran wildly from the house. 
As if there was no escape for hirp from that 
dreadful sight, the hearse passed him, at a driv- 
ing pace, in a retired street which he had taken 
to avvid meeting any one, and the indignant 
driver called out to him to make way, it u* cculd 
not just utter a prayer for poor madame’s repose ! 


In the heart of a dark wood lying in the shad- 
ow of the Appenines, is a monastery, whose 
gloomy turrets rise above the tallest trees. In 
appearance, it is the abode of the strictest monas- 
tic life—and so it is. But in those days, under 
the pretence of religious purposes, it was the 
haunt of the vilest band of assassins and robbers 
that ever infested the solitude of the forest. The 
midnight traveller, joyfully beholding the light 
in its watch tower, impatiently hastened towards 
it; but so surely as he was about to turn his 
horse’s feet to the welcome bend in the road, it 
was the last time. Untold horror awaited him 
under the guise of hospitality, and all trace of 
the murdered man was lost to his friends forever. 
Suddenly the terrors of the black forest ceased. 
The traveller passed securely along its edge, and 
confidence was restored. True, no one had ever 
thought of implicating the monks. It would 
have been deemed a sacrilegious suspicion, for 
the people believed that ifthe wayfarer could 
only reach the monastery they would be safe. 
The cowled heads, and meek, saintly faces that 
came forth daily, for alms for the convent, were 
a guarantee for protection and safety to all! But 
now it was really so—for among these reckless 
and dangerous men, had arisen one whose strict 
austerity of life, whose appeals to their con- 
sciences, and whose devoted piety put them all 
toshame. One after another renounced his ter- 
rible crimes, and resolved to watch and pray, 
lest he be again led into temptation, until the 
whole of that band of ruffians were changed into 
prayerful, religious beings. The person who 
had caused this reformation was elected superior 
of the convent, and all bowed to his dictation. 
The silent brotherhood of La Trappe was now a 
self-denying, sin-forsaking community; and it 
owed this marvellous change to the sinful lover 
of Angelique Cappelle, the reckless breaker of 
priestly vows; to him who had so mysteriously 
disappeared at the time of the pestilence, and 
was supposed to have fallen a prey to its ravages. 
Yet of all that numerous band, not one knew 
who had come among them as a guardian angel, 
turning away their hearts from the deep sins of 
their lives. In that abode of silence no word 
was ever uttered, save the necessary sentences 
belonging to their institution and the purposes it 
involved. Names were never spoken, except 
when imperatively called for religious matters, 
and even then, the worldly name was unknown 
to all. The present superior was recognized 
only as Father Ambrosius. No one knew what 
had been his life, or the sorrow, guilt or shame 
that had brought him there, but all felt that what- 
ever it might have been—however sinful or reck- 
less—the sin and disgrace was all cancelled now. 
Austere to none but himself, the scourge and 
cord were his daily companions, prayer and hu- 
miliation forever in his thoughts. 

It was remarked, as the only offset to all this, 
that there was one picture in the chapel from 
which he always shrank and grew pale at the 
sight. It was the only evidence of disiixe to the 
duty he owed there. This was the picture of a 
headless body, which, by some miraculous pro- 
cess, was about to be re-united to its head by the 
power of a saint. At the sight, Father Ambro- 
sius trembled and staggered. Some earthly feel- 
ing was still tugging at his heartstrings. 

‘* Some fatal remembrance, some sorrow that throws 

A deep shade alike over joys, over woes, 

To which Time meening mates nor deeper can bring, 

To which joy hath no balm, and affliction no sting.’ 

This fatal remembrance was his when this ter- 
rible painting brought up before him all the hor- 
rors of that day; but when once out of the chapel, 





he resumed his serene and quiet sway over him- 
self and others. 


out of the city was now waiting. Would his’ 





None but # being who has seen some great and 
aggravated trouble could bear the intense soli- 
tude and silence of this convent. Every member 
of the silerit brotherhood must have passed some 
terrible ordeal—some scathing, withering sorrow, 
or some sin which asks for life long, silent re- 
pentance. To its gloomy shades there once 
came a youth scarce beyond the tender years of 
his life. He was all unknown, but his deep and 
penitential sorrow was not unmarked by the 
silent brothers. Not long after, a man of ripe 
years, with hair blanched to whiteness, as if it 
had changed in a single night, took his place at 
the table—another néw comer at the anchorite’s 
meal that scantily covered it; and the only va- 
“cunt seat at the board was beside the young 
brother who had last entered. 

No word—no look passed between them. In 
a few months, in which they had been often dig- 
ging beside each other in the garden, the elder 
was called upon to assist in preparing a grave 
for the younger; and in placing a rude stone 
above him. Then, and not till then, when the 
name which the dead brother had borne in the 
world was inscribed there, did he know that it 
was his own son! 

‘There came a deeper change upon the supe- 
rior of La Trappe. The austerities he had prac- 
tised since he had entered the convent walls had 
been teasmuch for one so delicately and tenderly 
reared. Sorrow, too, indisputably had done its 
wretched work upon him. He grew thinner and 
paler every hour, until he seemed almost ethe- 
realized; and one morning his presence was 
wanting at the early matins. One next him in 
office took it upon him to enter his cell, and 
found the attenuated form stretched upon the 
iron bed, and beside it the coffin half filled with 
ashes which he had long ago prepared for the 
reception of his body. But what is that which 
glitters upon the breast of the dead—lying upon 
his heart, but shining through the closed fingers ? 
It is the miniature of a lovely lady—so lovely, 
that he who takes it from the dead hand, ancho- 
rite though he be, may well be pardoned for gaz- 
ing upon it with a quickened throb of his own 
long deadened heart. That was the picture of 
the lost love of Father Ambrosius, still cherished 
by the unhappy monk. 





NATIVE AFRICAN TRIBES. 


The tribes which M. Du Chaillu visited are 
the most remarkable of intertropical Africa. The 
Fan peopie are undoubtedly cannibals, as are, it 
is believed, all the adjoining mountain tribes. 
They buy the dead for food and the king alone 
is not eaten. Piles of human bones and skulls, 
fragments of the ordinary meals, meet the eye at 
every turn. Human flesh is expoved ifi the pub- 
lic markets for sale. It is the food of all, and is 
relished by all. Ordinary animal food is scarce. 
The Fans are of a lighter hue than any of the 
western tribes. They are well armed, and bear 
shields of elephant hide, imp ble as iron. 
The Ostreba, a neighboring tribe, are expert 
» blacksmiths; and as iron ore is found in consid- 
erable quantities in the country, they make their 
own weapons, and obtain by native skill a much 
better quality of steel than any brought from Eu- 
rope or America. They have constructed a very 
peculiar pointed axe, which, when thrown from 
a distance, strikes with the point down. They 
use this weapon with great effuct, and, as the ob- 
ject aimed at is the head, the point penetrates 
the brain, and kills the victim immediately, and 
the round edge of the axe is then used to cut off 
the head. Their ingeniously-constructed knives 
are sheathed in covers made of human skin. 
These people seem to M. Du Chaillu the finest 
and bravest race had seen in the interior of 
Africa. They point. to the east as the quarter 
from whence they migrated, describe it as a ve’ 
mountainous country, and i that the ple 
are cannibals like th lves. ic slavery 
does not prevail to any considerable extent 
among these tribes, but great numbers are sold 
every year to the traders, and M. Du Chaillu 
says that French “emigrant” ships have been 
reeently filled with Fans, and that they have 
been thus transported from their country in great 
Fe nll Discovery” in the Quarterly 
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[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Chicken Pot-Pie. 

Boil the chickens tender, or nearly so, having 
them cut in pieces. Make arich crust, adding a 
little galeratus, and an egg or two to make it light 
and puff. Lay it around the sides of the pan, and 
then lay in the chickens; between each layer 
sprinkle in flour, pepper, salt and butter, with a 
thin slice of paste here and there. Then add the 
water in which they were boiled, and cover them. 
They should be baked an hour, or an hour and a 
half, according to the size of the pie. 

















Chicken and Turkey Patties. 

Mince some cold chicken or turkey; put to it 
some of the gravy, or if you have none, line your 
pie-dish with a paste; put in your minced meat; 
work some butter and flour together, and lay bits 
all over the meats; then nearly fill the dish with 
water; season with pepper and salt, and if liked, a 
little ground mdce; cover with a nice paste, and 
cook until the crust is done. 


Chickens Pulled. 

Remove the skin carefully from a cold chicken, 
then pull the flesh from the bones, preserving it as 
whole as you can. Flour them well; fry them a 
nice brown in fresh butter; draw them, and stew in 
a good gravy well seasoned; thicken a short time 
before serving with flour and butter, and add the 
juice of half a lemon. 


To grill cold Fowls. 

Trim the joints that remain, and having dipped 
them in clarified butter, spread over them a coating 
of finely-powdered bread crambs, mixed with very 
finely-ground nutmeg, mace, cayenne, and salt in 
small quantities; lay them upon a clean gridiron 
over a clear fire; broil gently. 

Paste for Chapped Hands. 

Mix a quarter of a pound of unsalted lard, which 
has been washed in soft water, and then in rose- 
water, with the yolks of two new-laid eggs and a 
large spoonful of honey. Add as much fine oat- 
meal or almond-paste as will work into a paste. 


To perfume Linen. 
Rose-leaves dried in the shade, cloves beat to a 
powder, and mace scraped; mix them together, and 





pnt the compo-ition into little bags. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE BEGGAR-GIRL. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 
eee 


She was not (this beggar-girl that I knew) 
A beautiful fair-haired child ; 

She had only rags, and bare red feet, 
And dark eyes fierce and wild. 


She had scanty skirts, that were notched and torn; 
Her ankles were brown and scarred ; 

And her fiagers were bare, and purple with cold, 
And her palms were coarse and hard. 


The frost om the ground had somehow crept 
To her heart, and the hungry stare 

‘Of her hollow eyes flashed strangely out 
From her matted and straggling hair. 


The touch of the world had brushed the bloom 
From her cheek, and left it bold; 

And her voice had changed its childish tone 
For one that was harsh anf old. 


She was so unlike a child, one shrank 
In affright at her elfish face, 

And marvelled, half doubting, if God would mete 
To her a measure of grace. 


God knows, not we, how the tender light 
Of her eyes went out in tears; 

We only see that a life-time's weight 
Is lain on her half-score years. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE FAIR MAID OF CADIZ. 
A TALE OF SPAIN. 





BY E. Cc. H. 
wee 


Nor a breeze ruffled the surface of the slum- 
bering sea, and our little brig lay like a wearied 
seabird, resting her snowy wings, as Ned Rivers 
and myself were seated forward upon the wind- 
lass, conversing of bygone days. I had just left 
the helm, having been relieved by one of my 
watchmates, and not feeling disposed to sleep, 
determined to while away the remainder of the 
watch in a discourse with my friend. 

“Tell me, Ned,” said I, ‘the tale you pro- 
mised me some time since about the fair maid of 
Cadiz, whom you rescutd from the bandit, and 
for which deed you received the reward.” 

“O, yes, I believe I did promise to spin you 
that yarn some time,” replied he, after musing 
for some moments in silence. ‘“ Well, I suppose 
I may as well tell you to-night as at any time— 
so here goes. 

“The ship to which I was attached sailed for 
England a few days after the event, and you may 
be well essured that I felt a severe heart-ache 
when the white walls of Cadiz faded in the east- 
ern horizon, and I found myself once more far 
out on the wide, wide sea. Still I kept my own 
counsel, and did not impart the cause of my 
grief to any living person; for a man finds but 
little sympathy among the rabble rout on board 
a ship-of-war. The truth is, [had learned to 
feel something more than friendship for the fair 
creature I had rescued from the bandit, and re- 
solved if I should ever succeed in reaching Eng- 
land, I would procure my discharge from his 
majesty’s service, and hasten back to Cadiz, the 
place where I had left my heart. 

“ After a fine run of twelve days our gallant 
ship dropped her anchor in Portsmouth harbor, 
and five days later, through the interest of the 
captain, I obtained my discharge, and was a free 
man again. But I did not,"like too many of my 
class, ‘spend my hard-earned gains in riot and 
debauchery, but after a visit of a few weeks to 
my mother, who resided at Lymington, I en- 
gaged a passage to Cadiz in one of the regular 
packets, and in the evening of a lovely day in 
August beheld the white shores of my native Al- 
bion fading. away; for the first time in my life, 
strange as it may appear, without regret. You 
will not wonder, my friend, when L inform you 
how eager I was to reach Cadiz, and to again 
behold the lovely creature who cluiined my every 
thought. 

“ Well, after a fine ran of ten or twelve days, 

I was again rejoiced with a glimpse of those 
white walls beside the sea, which « short time 
before I had left so reluctantly. As we sailed up 
the bay, how eagerly my gaze was bent upon 
every well known object, and how I longed to 
again set my foot upon the crowded mole of the 
wn ‘Tt was not until dark that the packet dropped 
her anchor, as the wind was high, and during 
the afternoon we had made but little progress. 
But when at length the mud-hook was fairly on 
the bottom, I hurried to the captain, and request- 
ed a boat to convey me on shore. 

“*Hallo, you must be ina hurry, I should 
judge by your actions,’ said the skipper. ‘Now 
tell me, isn’t there a lady somewhere that attracts 
you?’ 

“¢T cannot answer that question,’ said I; ‘but 
will you set me ashore?’ 

“Certainly, if you wish it. Iam just about 
to leave the ship myself—so get ready.’ 

“Ina few moments one of the quarter bdats 
was lowered down and hauled to the gangway, 
and jumping into her, the men shoved off, and I 
was quickly landed on the mole of the city. 

“had but just reached the shore, when the 
clanging of a hundred bells told that a fire had 
broken out, and was raging with the most un- 
controllable fury ; crowds were rushing past me, 
eager to arrive at the scene of the conflagration, 
and impelled by a natural curiosity, I followed 
the dense mass of human beings crushing on- 
ward, and soon found myself in the main plaza 
of the city. 

“At this point the devouring element was 
raging with the most ungovernable fary. A 
large palace-like building was completely wrap- 
ped in flames, and twenty or thirty engines were 
playing upon it, but apparently without any 
effect. Soon the word was passed that a young 
lady was in one of the upper rooms, and must 
inevitably perish if not immediately rescued. 

«Will no one volunteer to save the girl?’ 
inquired a venerable-looking old man, coming 
forward, and crying out at the top of his voice, 
“five thousand pesos to the man who shall rescue 
my daughter!’ 


“Still no one offered to run the fearful risk. 
The danger was too great, and the Spaniards are 
proverbially carefal not to put themselves in 
harm’s way when it can be avoided. A ladder 
had been raised to the roof, and in order to save 
her, it was necessary for some one to ascend it to 
just abreast of the window of the room in which 
the lady was imprisoned by the flames, which 
was something like sixty feet to the ground, and 
then to jump frora one of the rounds of the lad- 
der, a distance of at least six feet, into the apart- 
ment, where by means of a rope he must lower 
her down to the pavement, trusting to good luck 
and circumstances to make good his own retreat. 
You will see at once it was a most perilous feat, 
and it is not to be wondered at that, of all that 
immense assembly, not one could be found to 
attempt it. 

“Just at this crisis the young lady herself ap- 
peared at the window, and although pale as death, 
her bearing was firm and undaunted; and seen 
as she was at the window, her features lit up by 
the devouring flames that were leaping and 
crackling on every side, she resembled some 
beautiful Madonna, with dishevelled hair floating 
loosely over her naked shoulders, framed in the 
wall of the burning palace. One look at those 
peerless features sufficed for me; I could not be 
mistaken. It was the same lovely creature I 
had rescued from the bandit! Just at this mo- 
ment the old man, her father, who had gazed 
with agonizing looks upon his child, without the 
power of assisting her, again called out: 

«Will no one venture to ascend the ladder 
and save my child? Must I see her perish be- 
fore my eyes? Were I not so old, you would 
soon see how I would fly to fer rescue! Ten 
thousand pesos to the man who shall deliver my 
daughter from the flames !’ 

“««Look here, old gentleman,’ said I, coming 
forward from among the crowd, ‘I don’t want 
your money, because I’ve enough of my own; but 
tell me, if I succeed in ing your daughter, 
shall I have her for my wife ?’ 

“Hem! answered the old man, drily, and 
casting his eyes upon a tall military officer near 
by, who did not offer to move a peg in the mat- 
ter himself, but who scowled upon me from be- 
neath his shaggy eyebrows, ‘I don’t know about 
that, young man. Who are you?’ 

«That matters not, sir; if I save your daugh- 
ter, will you give her to me for my bride” 

“ Again the old man cast his eyes upon the 
officer, as if hoping that he would bestir himself 
in the matter. But he did not; he only*regarded 
me witha snake-like glance, and with a look 
that seemed to say, ‘I should like to slit your 
windpipe, old fellow!’ Finding, however, that 
there was no hope in that quarter, the father of 
the girl turned to me steadily for a moment, like 
onein atrance. It was quickly broken, however, 
by a scream of the young lady, followed by the 
crash of a portion of the roof, which fell to the 
pavement with a terrible velocity. 

“Jump, jump, my lad! Quick! be quick 
and save her, and she is yours !’ 

“I did not wait for further inducements. ‘Tear- 
ing off my coat, I seized a rope from the hands 
of one of the firemen, and rushed to the window 
where stood the lady imploring my succor. The 
window was at least sixty feet from the ground, 
and when at length I came abreast of it, I found 
I should have to jump at least six feet to reach 
it. It was a fearful leap, for, were I to fall but 
one inch short of my mark, and not succeed in 
grasping something, I well knew that I should 
be dashed a helpless mass upon the pavement 
below. However, thought I, ‘nothing venture, 
nothing have,’ so here goes! With a desperate 
swing I threw myself forward, and just caught to 
the edge of the window sill, and there at that 
fearful height I hung supended until the young 
lady seized upon me, and hauled me into the 
apartment. The rope which had been given me 
at the foot of the ladder I had coiled round my 
neck like a lasso, and was now in a situation to 
render effective assistance to the idol of my 
heart. 

“No sooner did she behold my face, than she 
recognized me as her former deliverer, and began 
to pour forth her thanks and gratitude, unmind- 
ful of the perils by which she was surrounded. 
But I cut her short, pointed to the blazing roof 
above her head, and assured her that no time 
must now be lost. Making fast the rope around 
her waist, I lowered her in safety to the pave- 
ment, where she was received in the arms of her 
delighted father, who bore her off amid the cheers 
of the vast multitude, which arose like the moans 
of the ocean upon some lonely and dreary coast. 

“ Having succeeded in saving the young lady, 
the next thing to be done was to save myself. 
This was no very easy matter, to be sure, but 
you know a sailor will always find a way to do 
anything that anybody can do. After revolving 
for a moment in my own mind, the best method 
to pursue, I at length made fast one end of my 
rope to a pillar of the apartment, and clambering 
out of the window, I lowered myself to the pave- 
ment, which I had but little more than reached 
when the roof and the entire walls of the building 
tumbled in with a horrid crash, reminding me of 
what must have been my fate had I delayed my 
departure another instant. 

“ With the destruction of that noble edifice the 
fire was completely checked, and the engines 
continuing to play upon the blazing ruins, soon 
put an end to the confusion and dismay. 

“No sooner had I reached the ground, than I 
looked round among the crowd in order to find 
the lady I had saved. but she was nowhere to be 
seen. Some of the bystanders assured me that I 
had got my labor for my pains ; that the old man 
never intended to ratify his promise, but only 
made it from motives of policy ; and that now he 
had taken his departure, no one knew where, and 
and I should have hard work to find my promised 





reaching the well-known spot, where so startling 
an adventure once befell me, and knocking at the 
door, I was kindly received by the father, mother 
and daughter, the latter of whom had informed 
her parents of my having twice rescued her, and 
they were of course very grateful to me, and 
willing to gratify the wishes of my heart, and 
also those of the girl herself, who loved me ten- 
derly for the service I had rendered her. 

“*But,’ said the old gentleman, ‘you must 
not expect to obtain her without opposition. The 
military officer whom you saw with me last 
night, and who recoiled from the perils of saving 
her life, claims her hand, and has a promise of 
long standing from me to give my consent to the 

Noy, although I revoke that promise, 
you must expect trouble with him, and so you 
had better be prepared for it. Last night he at- 
tended my daughter to a party given at the pal- 
ace of the Marquis Fontiroy ; but when the build- 
ing took fire, while she was in the dressing-room 
in the sixth story, and her retreat was cut off to 
the rooms below, he had not courage enough to 
dare anything fur her rescue; and had it not 
been for your efforts, she would have perished. 
But look, there he comes now. Beware of 
him!’ ' 

“[ looked out of the window and saw him 
coming up the gravel-walk towards the cottage, 
and at once I became convinced that he medi- 
tated mischief. He was dressed in the full uni- 
form of a captain in the Spanish army, and a 
frown as black as midnight was on his brow. 
As he entered the apartment, he called out: 

«Senor, what is this low fellow doing here ?” 

“«He is not a low fellow, Captain Cortes,’ re- 
plied the old man, firmly, ‘but a brave and hon- 
orable gentleman, who has twice saved the life of 
my daughter.’ 

“*T care not,’ cried the officer, sternly; ‘if he 
dares presume to address your daughter, who is 
my promised bride, he must first fight me;’ at 
the same time taking a pair of duelling pistols 
from his pocket, and laying them upon the table. 

“* Very well, sir,’ replied I, ‘if that is your 
game, come on! Weill settle this little business 
on the green here.’ 

“The parents remonstrated, the daughter 
clung around me, and bathed me with her tears ; 
but it was all in vain. We rushed out to the 
green; one, two, three—we both fired—and my 
rival fell dead! A bullet had passed directly 
through his heart, while I was unharmed !” 

“ And what then occurred ?” 

“O, the affair was hushed up, fhe captain was 
buried with military honors, and six weeks after 
I was wedded to the young belle of Cadiz, and 
took possession of a large estate given me by her 
father, where I passed the days in unalloyed 
happiness.” 

“« And what else?” 

“QO, I'll tell you some other time. A breeze 
is springing up, so I must cut short my yarn.” 

“Brace round the yards! In with the top- 
mast stud’n-sails !” cried the little mate, with his 
sharp, shrill voice, and so Ned Rivers, my noble 
watchmate, and myself separated to other duties, 
and the little brig sped merrily onward over the 
deep blue sea. 

<< 
BUTTERFLIES. 

Utilitarians ma: inqui: 
butterflies—what Hag ate arag Baio 
for; and I must confess my little favorites neither 
make anything to wear, like the silkworm, nor 
anything to eat, like the honey-bee ; nor are their 
bodies saleable by the ton, like the cochineal in- 
sects; and that, commercially speaking, they are 
just worth nothing at all, excepting the few pal- 
try pence or shillings that the dealer gets for 
their little dried bodies occasionally ; so they are 
of no more use than poetry, painting and music 
—than flowers, rainbows, and all such unbusi- 
ness-like things. In fact, I have nothing to say 
in the butterfly’s flavor, except that it is a joy to 
the deep-minded and to the simple-hearted, to 
the sage, and, still better, to the child—that it 
gives an earnest of a better world, not vaguely 
and generally, as does “everything of beauty,” 
but with clearest aim and purpose, through one 
of the most strikingly perfect and beautiful anal- 


ogies that we can find throughout that vast crea- 
tion, where 


“* All animals are living hieroglyphs.” 
The butterfly, then, in its own progressive stages 
of caterpillar, chrysalis, and perfect insect, is an 
emblem of the human soul’s progress through 
earthly life and death to heavenly life. — Coleman. 








STEALING A HOUSE AND FURNITURE. 


The London correspondent of the Manchester 
Express says:—“A gentleman who had not 
lived long in his house, went to the seaside for a 
week or two, leaving everything safe, and his 
furniture locked up in the various rooms. When 
he returned, it was late at night, and he could 
not find his house. It had absolutely been sold, 
pulled down, and carried away in his absence ! 
The assistance of the police was obtained, when 
it was found that a person of fashionable exterior 
had called upon a furmture dealer, and, upon 
some pretext that he wished to emigrate, asked 
him to value the furniture in the house. An es- 
timate was given, a bargain was struek, and 
pm gre in the house was taken away. The 
thief then went to a bricklayer, and inventing a 
story that he wished to build a larger house on 
the site, sold the bricks and materials for what 
they would fetch! The astonishment of the 
owner, fresh from sea-bathing, who left a house 
and furniture, and on his return could find neith- 
er, Was @ ‘ caution,’”’ 





MEAT AND VEGETABLES. 


In an elaborate paper by Dr. Londe, of the 
Imperial Academy of Medicine, Paris, recently 
read before its members, he lays itdown as a 
fandamental principle in the philosophy of diet, 
that the use of fresh meat daily is necessary to 
the working classes, although he admits that per- 
sons leading a comparatively idle life may do 
very well on fish, poultry, and other lighter forms 
of nourishment. In support of his opinion, he 
prod the followi lusive fact :—In 1841, 
the Rouen Railway Company, of France, having 
conceded the making of their line to English en- 
gineers, the latter brought over a band of Eng- 








bride. And then the rude mob laughed as if 
they thought I had been a fool to risk my life to 
preserve that of an entire stranger. However, 
‘let those laugh who win,’ thought I, for I knew 
well where to hunt for the lady, and so taking 
my way to the hotel, I threw myself into bed, 
and dozed the remainder of the night away. 
“Early the next morniog I was on my way to 
the little cottage in the suburbs of the city, where 





dwelt ‘the lady of my love.’ I was not long in 


lish lab , who performed one-third more wor 
daily than did the French. ‘The latter were put 
upon a meat diet, similar to that of the English, 
and,in a short time were able to accomplish the 
same amount of labor.—Scientific American, 





Glorify a lie, legalize a lie, arm and equip a 
lie, consecrate a lie with solemn forms and awful 
penalties, and after all it is nothing but a lie. It 
rots a land and corrupts a people like any other 
lie, and by-and-by the white light of God’s truth 
shines clear through it, and shows it to be a lie. 





—Chapin. 
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were the greatest enemies of the early settlers. 
When their rifles had disposed of the foemen, 
their axes had to deal with the latter. A man’s 
industry and wealth were estimated by the ex- 
tent of his clearings. The habit of warring 
against the trees was continued long after the ne- 
cessity existed, and a sort of hatred of the giants 
of the forests has been inherited by the d d 
ants of the early settlers. 

With refinement and civilization a re-action 
has taken place; and we begin to regard a noble 
oak, which the storms of centuries have spared, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 


Stupent.—Aged persons are nsually thought to 
be more susceptible of cold than the young. But 
it has been proved that the heat of human beings 
is very nearly the same, whatever their age, their 
type, or the race to which they belong, and what- 
ever the nature of their food. 

Puriu.—The Scandinavians believed that the earth 
rested upon nine pillars; and the Brahmins, that 
it is supported by four elephants. 

G. R.—The usage of good society is better than all 
the books in the world to teach manners. 

P. S.—The lowest sum at which the shekel of 
Scripture is estimated is tifty-six cents—so that 
Abraham paid $224 for a burying-place. 

Scnoo._soy.—Jews harp has been thought to be a 
corruption of jaw’s harp, because the place where 
it is played is between the jaws. 

M. S.—The mangosteen grows in Java and the Mo- 

lucca islands. It is a fruit about as large as an 
orange, and of a delicious flavor. 
. M.—Efforts at bribery have often been made, 
and often successfully, in the British — 
though frequently ted ished. In 
1667, Mr. Ashburnham was expelled from the 
House of Commons for taking a bribe of £500. 
In 1694, the speaker was expelled for taking a 
bribe of one thousand guineas from the city of 
London for passing the Orphans’ Bill; Mr. Hun- 
gerford, for taking twenty-five guineas for the 
same bill. 

Ortician.—The common opera-glass is nothin; 
else than the Galilean telescope, invented by Gal- 
ileo, in 1609, which was the first ever employed 
for exploring the heavens. 

B.—The greatest mental philosophers have failed 

, to account bd memory. . ‘ 

NQUIRER.—The paper-making, engraving, print- 
ing, etc., of the Bank of England are Fw on 
in the bank building itself. In the business 
room about a thousand clerks are constantly 
employed. 

Querist.—It is generally believed by the best au- 
thorities, that the ‘‘ Tempest” was the first play 
written by Shakspeare. 

Gamut.—We have seen it stated that vocal music 
is recommended by certain Paris physicians as 
the best cure in the world for dyspepsia and indi- 
gestion. It is said that operatic singers are never 
troubled with those complaints. 

S. K.—Bells were first used in churches about 655. 








LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 

Landscape gardening has of late years been 
P d very extensively in this country ; gentle- 
men, bringing home notions derived from travel 
in those highly civilized countries where it has 
been carried to perfection, have adopted those 
principles at home which have struck them 80 
favorably abroad. Many country residences in 
the vicinity of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and other large cities, have been ornamented 
with trees and shrubbery, set out and grouped 
with excellent taste, furnishing examples and 
models that have been and are still being exten- 
sively imitated. Downing’s great work on the 
subject, the domesticating among us of several 
experienced landscape gardeners, and the various 
articles published in our agricultural and norti- 
cultural journals, have awakened an interest, and 
given an impulse, which are producing great re- 
sults. Formerly, the true principles of landscape 
gardening were never thought of, in laying out a 
homestead or plantation. Instead of graceful, 
harmonious curved lines and circles, right lines 
and right angles were universally followed in the 
plan of setting out trees. The avenue to a house 
almost always made a right angle with the line 
of road in front; there were rarely to be seen 
groups of trees upon a lawn. It was the fashion 
to select trees of the same height and size—but- 
tonwoods formed lines like giant grenadiers— 
spruce and fir trees were drawn up in ranks like 
riflemen, while horse-chestnuts and lilac-bushes 
were posted like guides or sentinels at regular 
intervals—and nothing cou!d be more formal or 
chilling than the effect of such an array. 

We now act upon truer principles ; the Hogar- 
thian lines of beauty are substituted for the math- 
ematic right angle—some of the careless grace of 
nature, without the rugged wildness of unpruned 
woodlands, is permitted in the decorations of our 
grounds. Thick, luxuriant hedges take the 
place of posts and rails, and a variety of trees is 
now a desideratum. The formality of the ever- 
greens is relieved by interspersing trees of a more 
graceful character, as the, weeping willow or 
hanging elm. Color, too, is considered; the 
dark green of the fir is contrasted with the silver 
sheen of the abele, the heavy, regular foliage of 
the horse-chestnut, with the feathering spray of 
the aspen. Artificial pools of water are intro- 
duced in quiet nooks, to reflect and multiply the 
surrounding foliage. Winding walls and grace- 
ful undulations of ground are managed as acces- 
sories to picture, and openings are cut wherever 
an enchanting prospect wooes the eye. 

There are many beautiful seats on the Hudson 
River managed in the way we have briefly indi- 
cated—others in Brooklyn and Roxbury, which 
happily illustrate the principles of landscape gar- 
dening. There is no country in the world where 
the landscape gardener can find more ample ma- 
terials for his art than in America. Our native 
forests comprise a vast variety of species—there 
are varieties of oak, aspen, maple, horse-chestnut, 
ash, evergreen, elm, walnut and other woods. 
In the fresh glory of summer time they exhibit 
many tints of green, from the lightest to the 
deepest shade. We have many kinds of native 
grapes, too, which flourish where the foreign 
stock would not thrive. And then the autumnal 
tints of our trees are unrivalled—all the pure 
prismatic colors, together with their secondary 
combinations, are found in the foliage of our 

dlands in September and October. If in cer- 
tain localities we have no spring, we have yet 
summer and autumn, which compensate us amply 
for the chilliness of April and May. The land, 
too, is finely undulated; and here in New Eng- 
land there is abundance of rivulets and ponds to 
be turned to good account in the skilful land- 
scape gardener’s hands. 

The culture of trees for ornament has too long 
been neglected among us; with the uncultivated 
there seems to be a sort of hatred for trees. The 
reason is very obvious ; trees, next to the savages, 














with hing of the pired by the 
aged warrior, who has passed unscathed through 
an hundred battles. As the forests are fast dis- 
appearing, we learn to cherish the survivors, as 
we nurture with pious care the lingering relics of 
our Revolutionary struggle. And well do these 
noble veterans of the forest repay by their grate- 
ful shade the little care they demand. — 





AUDUBON’S ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 

The original drawings made by the celebrated 
naturalist, John J. Audubon, for his great work, 
the “Birds and Quadrapeds of America,” are 
likely to pass out of this country, unless some 
| ublic institution or private library will purchase 
them. ‘These plates—of which those represent- 
ing the birds alune number fcur hundred and 
eighty, each containing from one to twelve draw- 
ings the size and color of life, executed by Mr. 
Audubon himself—are on elephant folio, and 
more valuable than any work of a similar charac- 
ter now extant. Mrs. Audubon, the venerable 
widow of the naturalist, has been importuned by 
a gentleman connected with the British Museum 
of London, to send the plates to him, and he will 
undertake to have them purchased by that insti- 
tution. Naturally enough, however, she prefers 
to have them remain in this country, and we 
have no doubt there are many persons here who 
would do much to have them retained. Such 
works as these should find a place in the archives 
of the Smithsonian Institute, on the shelves of 
the Astor Library, or ina like institution. It 
would redound little to our credit, ié we allowed 
the British Museum to rob us of such inestimable 
and truly national works. “i 





A HOTEL AND A BOARDING-HOUSE. 

It is one of the laws of Bowdoin College that 
students shall not board at hotels. For a term 
or two past the students have disregarded the 
law, and taken the risks. This term the faculty 
discovered the transaction, and ordered the stu- 
dents boarding at hotels to find other places. 
Thereupon the landlord of one of the hotels, who 
has had quite a number of students boarding 
with him, took down his sign; and when the 
faculty came to inquire of the students why they 
still boarded at the hotel, in disregard of the 
mandate, they were politely informed that the 
landlord of the hotel had taken down his shingle, 
and the place was no more.a hotel, But only a 
boarding-house! ‘There being no section in the 
college laws against boarding-houses, the faculty 
had to cave. The landlord evidently knows how 
to keep a boarding-house, if not a hotel. 





Arp.es.—Though the apple crop of Western 
New York is considerably below the average, the 
yield in some sections of the State is very good. 
The product of Orleans county is estimated at 
130,000 barrels. At current prices, the Orleans 
Republican says, the crop will yield the farmers 
a profit of a quarter of a million of dollars. The 
Lockport Journal says the season for barreling 
apples is fast drawing to a close in Niagara 
county. Although the crop was not so large as 
in some previous years, more than 30,000 barrels 
have been already put up. 





A Hore: Incipent.—“ What are you about, 
you black rascal? Twice have you aroused me 
from my sound sleep to tell me breakfast is 
ready, and now you’ve awoke me by attempting 
to pull off the bed-clothes! What the deuce do 
you mean ?”’—“ Why, massa, if you isn’t goin’ 
to git up, I mus hab de sheet anyhow, ’case dey 
is waitin’ for de table clof!” 





A Conunprum.—Baron Smyth spent two 
whole days and nights in considering an answer 
to a conundrum—“ Why is an egg undone like 
an egg overdone?” He would suffer no one to 
tell"him, and at last hit upon the solution, “ Be- 
cause both are hard/y done.” 





A Fact ror THe ’HiLosoraicaL.—A young 
man of our acquaintance, who is paying his ad- 
dresses toa lady-love, staid so late a few eve- 
nings since, that the family were compelled to 
whitewash the wall tle next morning, to oblite- 
rate his shadow ! 





Love —As in still weather the surface of the 
deep mirrors the blue depth above, and sea and 
sky seem to blend in one, so does love unite the 
real and the ideal, earth and heaven, so closely 
together, that we cannot define their boundaries. 





Wonpers or Art.—The same iron ore far- 
nishes the sword, the ploughshare, the pruning- 
hook, the needle, the graving tool, the spring of 
a watch, the chisel, the chain, the anchor, the 
compass, and the cannon-ball. 





Tenpervess —Afiection, like spring flowers, 
breaks through the most frozen soil at last; and 
the heart, which asks nothing but another heart 
to make it happy, will never seek in vain. 





Boys any Giris.—There .are in Indiana 
twenty thousand more boys between the ages of 
five and twenty-one than there are girls. 





Queryr.—How often docs a person’s birthday 
come, who is born on the 29th of February ? 





A wauticat Fact.—The size of a whale is 
always known by the strength of its blows. 





Sieer.—Wealth and health are really enjoyed 
only when they have been interrupted. 
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COMBATS ON THE OCEAN. 

Among the extraordinary spectacles sometimes 
witnessed by those “who go down to the sea in 
ships,” none are more impressive than a combat 
for the sup ry b the of the 
deep. The battles of the swordfish and the 
whale are described as Homeric in grandeur. 
The swordfish go in schools like whales, and the 
attacks are often regular sea-fights. When the 
two troops meet, as soon as the swordfish have 
betrayed their presence by a few bounds in the 
air, the whales draw together and close up their 
ranks. The swordfish always endeavors to take 
the whale ia flank, either because its cruel instinct 
has revealed to it the defect in the cuirass—for 
there exists near the brachial fins of the whale a 
spot where wounds are mortal—or because the 
flank presents a wider surface to its tlows. 

The swordfish recoils to secure a greater im- 
petus. If the movement escapes the keen eye of 
its adversary, the whale is lost, receives the blow 
of the enemy, and dies almost instantly. But if 





. the whale perceives the swordfish at the instant 


of the rush, by a spontaneous bound it springs 
clear of the water its entire length, and falls on 
its flank with a crash that resounds many leagues, 
and whitens the sea with boiling foam. The gi- 
gantic animal has only its tail for defence. It 
tries to strike its enemy, and finish him with a 
single blow. But if the active swordfish avoids 
the fatal tail, the battle becomes more terrible. 
The aggressor springs from the water in his 
turn, falls upon the whale, and attempts, not to 
pierce, but to saw it with the teeth that garnish 
its weapon. The sea is stained with blood; the 
fury of the whale is boundless. The swordfish 
harasses him, strikes on every side, kills him, 
and flies to other victories. 

Often the swordfish has not time to avoid the 
fall of the whale, and contents itself with present- 
ing its sharp saw to the flank of the gigantic ani- 
mal which is about to crush it; it dies then like 
Maccabeeus, smothered beneath the weight of the 
elephant of the ocean. Finally, the whale gives 
a few last bounds into the air, dragging its assas- 
sin in its flight, and perishes as it kills the mon- 
ster of which it was the victim. The heroic 

bats of the dfish with the whales would 
assuredly furnish matter for a strange poem, in 
which the grand would contend with the eccen- 
tric. The sea of blood, loaded with monstrous 
bodies devoid of life, and slain upon each other, 
would be a picture worthy of inspiring a rival of 
the singer of the Batrachomyomachia. If the 
divine Homer did not hesitate to celebrate the 
wars of rats and frogs, why should not one of the 
sons of Apollo record the recital of the exploits 
of the swordfish, and the formidable resistance of 
the giant of the waters ? 








BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

At the meeting of the Board of Aldermen, a 
few days since, the ninth annual report of the 
Trustees of the Public Library, prepared by Hon. 
Edward Everett, was presented. It was accom- 
panied by reports of the examining committee 
and superintendent. The library now contains 
more than 97,000 volumes. The trustees say :— 
The simple facts, that during the past year above 
16,000 volumes have been added to the library ; 
that $24,000 have been received from bequests ; 
that more than 160,000 books have been borrow- 
ed from the lower hall; that the upper hall has 
been thrown open, and an index published by 
which its treasures have been rendered easily ac- 
cessible; that more than a thousand persons, on 
an average, have daily resorted to some depart- 
ments of the library—these facts show how im- 
portant the library has become, and how exten- 
sively its value is felt as a city institution. They 
show, at the same time, that it never before was 
in so good a condition; that it was never before 
so generally usefal, and that its appropriate ben- 
efits were never before so widely and effectually 
diffused. 





Prompt Answer.—Chateaunenf, keeper of 
the seals of Louis the Thirteenth, when a boy of 
only nine years old, was asked many questions 
by a bishop, and gave very prompt answers to 
them all. At length the prelate said, “I will 
give you an orange, if you will tell me where 
God is !”—* My lord,” replied the boy, “I will 
give you two oranges, if you will tell me where 
he is not!” 





Rounp Hitz Water Cure.—This celebrated 
establishment, under the charge of the well- 
known Dr. Halsted, is open summer and winter. 
The doctor’s success in all diseases incident to 
women is remarkable. In peculiar cases he will 
visit patients at their homes, if addressed at the 
institute, Northampton, Mass. 





A VERY PROPER TRANSFER.—The New Bed- 
ford Standard says :—‘‘ Sixteen vessels connect- 
ed with our whaling fleet have recently been 
transferred to another service. They will proba- 
bly sink—less money than heretofore.” 





EXPERIENCE.—As we grow older the inclina- 
tion to b/ame others generally passes from us, 
and the kindlier quality of pity assumes its place. 
You and J know that. Through what different 
eyes we see at twenty and at forty! 





Sap —Disraeli, the English statesman and 
writer, is said to be completely broken down in 
mind and body, by the use of opium, and is 
nearly imbecile, with no prospect of recovery. 








Innocent.—“ You, Jim, if you don’t behave 
yourself, I'll give you a good whipping.”— 
“ Well, ma, I wish you would, for you have never 
given me any licking that I called good yet.” 





Surcipe.—The Count de Guyon, a poverty- 
stricken patriot, committed suicide in a miserable 
room in the Rue de la Michodiere, Paris. 





GaLLaNTRY.—A man shows as scant a stock 
of ideas as of gallantry, who compliments one 
woman at the expense of another. 





Tue MAN WHO CARRIES ALL BEFORE HIM— 
The wheelbarrow man. 








PRECEDENCE. 

From time immemorial, and in all countries, 
men and women have found fertile matter for 
wrangling in questions of precedence. Indeed, 
the grand battle of life is to decide who shall be 
first and who shall be last. The “highest seat 
in the synagogue” is striven after with frantic 
zeal. There are many curious illustrations of 
the point. An English lady, whose husband oc- 
cupied a high judicial post at Demerara, set the 
whole colony in an uproar as soon as she arrived, 
by her determination to assume the lead at all 
assemblies. Of course this presumption made a 
good deal of trouble, and was stoutly contested. 
The husband took his wife’s part, and supported 
her exactions, by alleging the etiquette adopted 
in the mother country in similar circumstances. 
As the governor stood in opposition to the judge,’ 
the dispute was referred to Lord Bathurst, then 
colonial secretary, who did not deem it worth 
while to interfere, and the question was left an 
open one. In similar cir , G 1 
Elliot, when commanding at Gibraltar, showed 
less reserve and less disdain for the contending 
parties. He decided peremptorily, that, every- 
where and on every ion, the preced of 
ladies should be regulated by age—that the first 
plaee should be accorded to the oldest lady o 
the company, and so on down to the y t 

















EDITORIAL INEDROPS. 

Our relations with England will doubtless re- 
main undisturbed, after all. 

The boot and shoe trade of Boston has grad- 
ually improved during the fall, we observe. 

Gen. McClellan reviewed seventy thousand 
troops a few days since, near Washington. 

The English and French fleets against Mexico 
are to meet and sail from Havana soon. 

The soldiers of Gen. Banks’s division sent 
away 98,000 letters in the past three months. 

There have been some fearful and destructive 
fires on Our western prairies, especially in Illinois. 

Messrs. Slidell and Mason are now confined in 
Fort Warren in Boston harbor, political prisoners. 

An able and well known Boston lawyer broke 
his neck while intoxicated, a few days since. Sad. 

The seeds of many kinds of grain may be pre- 
served for centuries, and then produce a crop. 

Politeness is a very easy and a very great vir- 
tue, but alas! we are sorry to say, a very rare one. 

They were allowed quite a jolly time at the 
Massachusetts State Prison Thanksgiving Day. 

At last accounts, a thousand human beings were 
to be sacrificed by the African king of Dahomey. 

Max Maretzek’s opera troupe were robbed by 
the Mexican banditti, and personally abused. 

« What is it ?’”’ sure enongh, that’s the question. 
On exhibition, at No. 256 Washington Street. 





As soon as his decision was known, it became 
very difficult to force the honors of the lead upon 
any one. Since relative position indicated age, 
there was a perfect struggle of ‘emulation and 
courtesy among the fair ones in the fortress, each 
now being willing to yield to her fair friends, and 
claiming no honor for herself. This adroit deci- 
sion put an end to squabbles for precedence, for 
a time at least, among the upper ten of Gibraltar. 





IMPERFECT IN HIS FRENCH. 

Not long after the general peace, in 1815, when 
all classes of English travellers, learned and un- 
learned, polished and unpolished, flocked to the 
continent in search of the classical and pictur- 
esque, one of those pilgrims met a companion 
sitting in a state of most woful despair, and ap- 
parently near the last agonies, by the side of one 
of the mountain lakes of Switzerland. With 
great anxiety he inquired the cause of his suffer- 
ing. ‘“O,” said the latter, “I was very hot and 
thirsty, and took a large draught of the clear 
water of the lake, and then sat down to consult 
my guide-book. To my astonishment I found 
there that the water of this lake is very poison- 
ous! O,I ama gone man!—I feel it running 
allover me! Ihave only a few minutes to live! 
Remember me to—”—* Let me see the guide- 
book,” said his friend. Turning to the passage 
he found “ Z’eau du lac est bien poi: se 
“the water of the lake abounds in fish.”—“ Is 
that the meaning of it ?”’—*‘ Certainly.”—“I 
never was better,” said the dying man, leaping 
up with a countenance radiant as the sun on a 
fine May morning. Then extending his arm in 
the true long bow style—“ There’s muscle!” he 
exclaimed, and cut a series of capers over the 
grass that would have done honor to a Vestris. 
“What would have become of you,” said his 
friend, “if I had not met you?”—“I should 
have died of imperfect knowledge of the French 
language.” 








Earrty Inriuences.—Linnezus was the son 
of a poor Swedish clergyman. His father had a 
little flower-garden, in which he cultivated all 
the choice flowers which his means of taste could 
select. Into the flower-garden he introduced his 
little son from infancy ; and this little garden un- 
doubtedly created the taste in this child which 
afterwards made him the first botanist and natu- 
ralist of his age, if not of his race. 





Fittan AFFECTION AND PARENTAL LovE.— 
T+ .xtensive authority of parents under the 
Chis. se laws is well known. A Chinese of forty 
years old, whose aged mother flogged him every 
day, shed tears in the company of one of his 
friends. ‘“ Why do you weep ?”—“ Alas! things 
are not as they use to be. The poor woman’s 
arm grows feebler every day.” 





Femare Deticacy.—A quaint writer of sen- 
tences says:—‘‘ I’ have seen women s0 delicate, 
that they were afraid to ride, for fear of the horse 
running away; afraid to sail, for fear the boat 
might upset ; afraid to walk, for fear that the dew 
might fall; but I never knew one afraid to be 
married !”” 





RaisinG H18 OwN Suirt.—Theodore Tilton, 
of the New York Independent, has raised enough 
cotton in his backyard at Brooklyn, this year, to 
make him ashirt. He plafited the seeds in a 
hot-bed, removing the glass as the shoots broke 
ground. The bolls ripened, and are of good 
quality. 


Perrectty CLear.—“ Fellow-citizens,” said 
a Fourth of July orator, “I repeat the declara- 
tion, Ido not believe there is a man, woman or 
child in this house, who has reached the age of 
fifty years, but what has felt this trath thundering 
through their brains centuries ago !” 








Water CoMMISsSIONERS IN CHARLESTOWN. 
—Messrs. T. T. Sawyer, George S. Baldwin and 
Matthew Rice have been elected by the board of 
Mayor and Aldermen, commissioners under the 
act providing for the introduction of pure water 
into the city. 





Dust 1x THe Eyz.—A slight solution of gam 
arabic, introduced into the eye, is said to be an 
excellent means of removing any dust or other 
substance that may get into that delicate organ. 





A coop Rzason.—A paper which had been 
mailed to a fair subscriber, was lately returned to 
the publisher, with the endorsement, “ Not taken 
out; she’s run away and got married.” 





Wispom.—Every fool knows how often he has 
been a rogue, but every rogue does not know 
how often he has been a fool. ‘ 








Maxiu.—If you want enemies, excel others ; 
if you want friends, let others excel you. 





Forrest closed his eight weeks’ performance at 
the Boston Theatre, on Friday. 

Ata recent concert at Paris, Rogers, the famous 
tenor, sang in five different languages. 

Spurgeon is spitefully called “the Barnum of 
the Gospel,” by some of the English journals. 

The business prosperity of the country in time 
of civil war, evinces its unequalled resources. 

Emigrants still come slowly but surely from 
European ports, to people our western country. 

“ Pauvrette, or under the Snow,” playing at 
the Boston Museum, has proved a grand success. 

There are nearly two hundred dwelling houses 
in course of erection, just now, in this city. 

Immense crowds from out of town daily visit 
the living whale at the Aquarial Gardens. 





THUS WE GO. 

Verily, says Quilp, things have changed a 
good deal in the last three hundred years, espe- 
cially in regard to the “sphere” and employ- 
ments of the gentler sex. (Mind, he doesn’t say 
the “ softer sex,” because he very much doubts 
the fact.) Just look at the contrast between an- 
cient and modern times! In the reign of Henry 
VIIL., of matrimonial memory, a wife’s occu- 
pation, according to a cotemporary writer was 

“To wynowe all manner of cornes (grains), 
to make malt, to wash and wrynge, to make 
heye, sheve (reap) corne, and jn all time of neede 
to help her husband to fille the much hapne, to 
drive the louffh, to load the heye, corne, and such 
other. And to go ride to the market and sell 
butter, cheese, milk, eggs, chyckyns, capons, 
beeves, pygges, geese, and all manner of cornes.”” 

See the difference. Now the best wife washes 
only when her face and hands require it; wrings 
nothing but her husband’s heart; and meddles 
with no corns save those which she owes to gad- 
ding and small shoes. 


“*O dear—O {ft 


ut grieve 
For the Adam and of Eve!”’ 





Important Decision.—The New York 
Court of Appeals has decided that, to eject a pas- 
senger from a railway car while in motion, is so 
dangerous an act that it may justify the same 
resistance, on the part of the passenger, as to a 
direct attempt to take his life. Any passenger, 
for good cause, may be ejected in a proper man- 
ner, but his resistauce to an effort to expel him 
without stopping the car does not present a case 
of concurrent negligence on his part. Under this 
ruling, a passenger, who was thrust from a car 
while in motion, obtained a verdict of $4000 
against a company. : 





BEAUTIFUL SENTIMENT.—A nameless French 


author truly says: “The modest deportment of. 


those who are truly wise, when contrasted with 
the assuming air of the ignorant, may be com- 
pared to the different appearances of wheat, which 
while its ear is empty holds up its head proudly, 
but as soon as it is filled with grain, bends 
modestly down, and withdraws from observa- 
tion.” 





A PRESERVABLE ParacGraPH.—That life is 
the sweetest which is passed in extracting honey 
even from the bitterest adversities, and he is the 
wisest man who can most heartily confide in the 
rectitude of Providence, and in the final supre- 
macy of truth and right. * 





Exempitary Cuarity.—“ Well, neighbor, 
what’s the most Christian news, this morning ?” 
said a pious gentleman to his friend. “I have 
just bought a barrel of flour for a poor woman.” 
“Just like you; who is it that you have made 
happy by your charity this time?” “ My wife !’” 





Origin oF TaLk.—The ancients tell us that 
during the sojournment in Paradise, heaven sent 
down twelve baskets of talk, and while Adam 
was eating three of them, Eve snatched up the 
other nine. 





A Martinet.—A certain severe drill ser- 
geant invented a manual to be used by his men 
at feeding time. Some of the orders were: 
“Draw coffee!” “Present milk!” ‘ Carry 
sugar!” ‘Recover cup !” 





A coop Oxge.—An auctioneer’s clerk being 
directed by his employer to insert in an adver- 
tisement a “ copy of a fresco by Raffaelle,” wrote 
“A Fresh Cow by Raffle!” 





Low Remarx.—“ Deceit, sir,” said the cynic 
Jones—“ deceit is like coral, and is ever to be 
found in the deep.” : 





Arrection.—The tie that binds the happy 
may be dear; but that which links the unforta- 
nate is tenderness unutterable. 





Wisues.—Onar wishes are but the blossoms of 
the trees of human life, seldom bearing fruits. 





Lorcigu Stems. 


Kossuth has written another address to the 
Hungarians. He prophesies the Emperor of 
Austria’s abdication. 

It is said that the photographic art in Paris, 
including all classes of photograpbic workmen, 
employs 10,000 persons. 

A second series of “Hymns of Faith and 
Hope,” by the Rev. Horatius Bonar, of Kelso, 
is announced. 

“The World, the Flesh, and the Devil,” is 
the startling title of a church novel, by an Eng- 
lish clergyman. 

It is stated that ninety-two Martello towers are 
to be erected around Vienna, at a cost of half a 
million sterling. 

“The Last of the Mortimers ” is the title of 
Mrs. Oliphant’s new novel, which will be pub- 
lished immediately in London. 

Roman antiquities have just been exhumed in 
Perthshire, Scotland. Among them was & 
faneral urn, in an excellent state of preservation. 

A “creation” of nobles on a large scale is at 
this moment one of the chief pre-occupations of 
the ruler of France. It has long been thought 
of 





The same uneasy feeling which pervaded every 
class of society toward the close of the year 
which preceded the Italian war, is said to be 
again discernible in Paris. 

Journalism has made rapid strides within the 
last few months in Naples. The Gazetti di Na- 
poli was the only daily paper fifteen months ago, 
and now there are fifteen. 

Numerous arrests without any apparent cause 
continue to be reported from Warsaw, Poland, 
while in the Polish provinces the violence of the 
soldiers is represented as more terrible than ever. 
The Protestant churches in Warsaw have been 
re-opened. 

The anniversary of the battle of Trafalgar has 
just been celebrated in England. The engage- 
ment was fought fifty-six years ago, yet one 
hundred and veteran officers of the 
British navy who participated in it met at the 
Royal Navy Club to celebrate the day. 

Miss Yonge, it is said, has given $10,000, the 
profits of her “Daisy Chain,” for the buildin 
of a missionary college at Auckland, New Zcat- 
and; and has devoted a | een portion of the 
proceeds of “‘ The Heir of clyffe ” to fitting 
out the missionary schooner Southern Cross, for 
the use of Bishop Selwyn. 








Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Very few diseases are so mortal as the fear of 
h 





eath. 


Neither despise nor oppose what you do not 
understand. 

Love is the seraph ; and faith and hope are 
but the wings by which it flies. 

The good man’s life, like the mountain top, 
looks beautiful because it is near to heaven. 

A woman should have no male friends but 
those who are the friends of her husband. 

There is no friend to man so true, so kind, so 
real, and so good as woman. 

Harmless mirth is the best cordial: against the 
consumption of the spirits. 

Women should set good examples, for the men 
are always following them. 

Ladies are like violets; the more modest and 
retiring they appear, the more you love them. 

Make your company a rarity, and people will 
value it. Men despise what they can easily 
have. 

Value truth, however you come by it. Who 
would not pick up a jewel that lay on a dung- 
hill? 

The object of all ambition should be to be 
happy at home. If we are not happy there, we 
cannot be happy elsewhere. 

Itis better to wear out than to rust out. We 
must not only strike the iron while it is hot, but 
strike it till it is made hot. 

Wise men are instructed by reason; men of 
less understanding by experience ; the most ig- 
norant by necessity ; and the beast by nature. 

A lively imagination is a t gift, provided 
education tutors it If math nothing but a 
soil equally luxuriant for all kinds of seeds. 

’ To pin our faith on another man’s sleeve, and 
submit to be led by authority, deprives us of in- 
depend , and subj us to just contempt. 

Affection, like spring flowers, breaks through 
the most frozen ground at last, and the heart 
which asks but for another heart to make it 
happy, will never seek in vain. 

Many men spend an entire life-time in r 
accumulation of thefperishable riches of this 
world, but throw away the priceless pearl of 
— at the very outset, as though it were 

ross. 








Soker’s Budget. 


When is a house not a house? When it is 
a-fire. 

Can a man with wooden legs be considered a 
foot passenger ? 

He who comes from the kitchen smells of its 
smoke. 

The young lady who gives herself away loses 
her self-possession. 

Tom—lI say, Jim, what motive have you for 
beinga “loco?” Jim—A loco motive, of course. 

The kiss, with which a girl seeks to catch her 
beau, is a fishing-smack. 

Why ought a bricklayer to be shunned as a 
companion? He raises stories. 

Ihave “struck the lyre,” as the chap said 
when he knocked down a slanderer. 

There is a current belief that a wolf is never 
more dangerous than when he feels sheepish. 

When is a lane very unlike an action of law ? 
When you can see the end from the beginning. 

Why is the letter G like an individual who has 
left an evening party? Because it makes one 





gone. 

Dobbs says he cannot patronise cheap eating- 
houses till they give up the habit of using their 
table cloths for mattresses. 

Were it not from the mortality that results 
from duelling, drinking, and tobacco-smoking, 
the fools would overrun the land. 

We ascertain the qualities of a bell by ringin 
it. A young man had better ascertain the qual- 
ities of a belle before ringing her. 

“Sam, how many sticks have you sawed, 
eh?” ‘Why, dad, when I’ve got this and three 
other ones done, 1’ll have sawed four !” 

“Cimon, did you ever take an emetic?” 
“ Yes, one, and blow me if I would take another, 
if I could have it for nothing.” 

The consignment of gravestones that an enter- 
prising Yankee sent to California, are lying on 
one of the wharves at San Francisco, a dead 


drap ” of brandy for the “acidity of the stom- 

ach,” and preachi Pp for the appl. 

of the chureh. 
A friend cf ours was congratulating himself 

upon having recently taken a very pleasant trip. 

Upon inquiry, we found that he had tripped and 

fell into a young lady’s lap. 


oss. 
Moral Priledipby consists in taking 2 “wee 
fo! 
. 











Quill and Scissors, 


Good judgment was shown by the robbers who 
lately plundered the Winsted (Ct.) Bank in the 
selection of their spoils. All the gold and silver 
coin, and all the bills of other banks were taken ; 
only about one-fourth of the bills of the Winsted 
Bank were taken, in order not to depreciate 
their value, and a quantity of silver was exam- 
ined and left. 

An intelligent physician of Charlestown, 
Mass., states that it is a fact familiar to the pro- 
fession, that in time of war the number of males 
born into the world greatly excceds the number 
of females—much greater than the average pro- 

rtion of 20 to 21. In his own practice, since 
Saneary Ist, out of about fifty, only six are 
females. 

Some rather threatening disturbances recently 
took place in England on the part of the gentle- 
men cadets of the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich, owing to complaints as to the diet 
and the introduction of new regulations. The 
windows of the governor’s residence were 
smashed, and the malcontents obtained what 
they desired—an investigation. 

All sorts of stories have been in print touching 
the domestic disagreements of the Princess 
Royal of England and her husband, Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia. At a recent 
Freemason’s dinner in Leicestershire, Earl Howe, 
who was in the chair, contradicted all these ru- 
mors in the most authoritative manner. 

A lad about 14 years of age was accidentally 
caught by the cow-catcher of a locomotive in 
Newark, N. J., lately, and the flesh of the right 
leg torn off from the hip to the foot, leaving bare 
the muscles and nerves. His leg was amputated 
while the lad was under the influence of 
chloroform. 


Diptheria, that new and remarkably fatal dis- 
ease of children, is prevailing at Des Moines, 
Towa. There were six funerals of children in 
one day lately. Diptheria is reported to be mak- 
ing sad havoc among the younger portion of the 
community at Presque Isle, Me. It also prevails 
in the vicinity of Patten. 

The salt works at Saginaw, Mich., are manu- 
facturing salt at the rate of 300 barrels per week, 
from sixty kettles, and they will soon be en- 
larged. ‘The salt is produced at a cost of about 
sixty cents a barrel, and sells for about $1 30. 
The enterprise is yet in its incipiency. . 

A California paper gives an account of a fight 
between a big bull and a small tiger. The tiger 
leaped for the bull’s back, but was caught on his 
horns and thrown fifteen feet. That is, he first 
took a high leap on his own hook, aud then got 
a higher one on the bull’s. 

John Earnest, an influential citizen of Norris- 
town, Pa., died a few days since of hydrophobia. 
He was bitten about a month since by a dog, 
which had no appearance of being id, and 
by was accidentally strangled a short time 

r. 

The Lord Chamberlain of England announces 
by special edict that in future the compulsory 
closing of the theatre doors will be limited to 
Ash Wednesday and Good Friday, and that they 
may be just as jolly as they please during the 
intervening part of Lent. 

In Eastport, Me., a general news d 





lespatch is 
sin g, and at the sound of a 
bell the people collect and listen to the latest 
news. An officer passes through the crowd and 
takes a contribution to defray the expenses of 
telegraphing. 

The capacity of the Ohio and Baltimore Rail- 
road in transporting army supplies to the capital, 
is now being severely tested. In many instances 
the clerks have been obliged to remain at their 
posts for forty-eight consecutive hours. 


The New York Tribune makes an estimate of 
the cost of firing the projectiles from the fleet. 
Roqening each shot at an average of $8, it 
sums up the total at $28,000. 

Governor Morgan, of New York, now receives 
$13,000 per annum, salary—$6000 as governor, 
from the State, and $7000 as major-general, from 
the United States. 

A late levee in Turner Village, Me., realized 
$50 and fifty yon socks for the soldiers. The 
entire sum of $50 will be used for the purchase 
of yarn to knit more socks. 

Black snakes are very abundant in the Federal 
camps in Western Virginia. The soldiers find 
amusement in catching and killing the reptiles. 

An emerald has been found in the mines of 
Muco (South Africa), weighing over two pounds 
and a half, the largest in the world. 

Philadelphia is anxious to be the successor of 
Norfolk as the principal naval station of the 
United States. 

The enrollment of volunteers for military ser- 
vice is going onward with considerable activity 
in Canads. 

_ Ter papers have suspended publication 
in the State of Iowa, during the past sixty days. 


Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Kirk, Mr. William M. Fair- 
to Miss Draxana Austin. 

By Rev. A. A. Miner, Mr. Robert E. Paine to Miss 
Grace E. fe 

By Rev. J. N. Murdock, D. D., Rev. Sumner Latham 
to Miss Mahala Dearborn. 
By Rev. Edward Taylor, Mr. A. A. Spofford to Miss 
me fo Paineas Stowe, M Charles Teague to Miss 

y S neas , Mr. to 

Herbert. 


Jane e 

By Rev. E. Edmunds, Mr. Frederic H. Dodge to Miss 
Sarah Augusta Beckett. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. H. C. Graves, Mr. Otis N. 
Harrington to Mise Anna E. Shortwell. 

At Koxbury. by Rev. Samuel Tupper, Mr. William F. 
Bowman to Miss Mary C. Jones. 

At Cambridge, by Rev. James 0. Murray, Mr. Henry 
W. Jobnson oods. 














. Gale. 
At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Spaulding, Mr. Charles Ames 
Burnham to Miss Lucy Elvira B ' 


At Newburyport, by Rev. J. N. Sykes, Mr. Jobn D. 
Sete en Tt, me, Some 
t am v. Mr. Parsons, Mr. " 
McClellan to Mie. jerrie H. Adams. ° 
t New Rev. H. W. Parker, Mr. George E. 
Hatch to Miss Celia i. Hathaway. : - 


Deaths, 


In this city, Mrs. Marcia Pierce Blanchard; Mrs. Eliz- 
sree Uy Me Sela Login, donee, maw 
-, 75; Mr. - Dyer, 49; Mr. Elisha 
Winall Mi Martha A. Daniels 19: J Hardy 
ince. , 60; jac! ; Miss Elizabeth 
SE ie sis ied a titer 
t Sou’ Mrs. Ann lass Simson ; 
Mr. Charles J. For Allen, 58 ‘ 
¢ rs. Colburn, 48; Miss 
Mary Kila Bigiow. i4. : 
At Cambridge, Mrs. Sarah P. Campbell, 71. 
At Cambridgeport, Mr. Hosea Whiting, 62; Mr. Isreel 
D. Dunbar, 39. 


At Dorchester, Mrs. Sarah Ann Blanchard, 66; Mrs. 
Abigail Wales, 77. ‘as 5 
Mary Jarvis, 78. 











At Jamaica Plains, Mrs 
At Malden, Mrs. C A. J. Casey. 47. 
At Waltham, Mrs. Lucy Town, 79 
At Worcester, Mrs. Elizabeth Rockwood, 83; Mrs. Jane 
B. Whittemore, 47. 
At ee, Mrs. Mary Saunders, 40; Mr. John 
Carr, 51. 
, Miss Carrie E. Richardron. 21. 
ford, Mr. Joshua W. Drew, 66; Mrs. Aman- 


nah K. Tucker, 38. 
At Woburn, Mrs. Eliza Claflin Buckman, 56. 
At Gloucester, Mrs. Belinds Prindall, 26; Mr. William 


“at Ware, Mr. William R Seamens, 56. 
‘At Nantucket, Captain Obed Cathcart, 72. 
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TIME AND CHANGE. 


BY JOHN W. DAY. 





O, pilgrim Time, who journeyest on 

O’er empire dust and crumbling throne 
That line the track of ages gone 

Where history breathes her far-off moan, 
Thou leav'st forever in thy flight 

The heart's poor hope and fear behind, 
Till death wave on the closing night, 

And dry worlds toss along the wind. 


Gray Time, thou mov’st with palsied limb; 
Thy face is carved in glooming woe; 
Thy fading eye grows coldly dim 
Beneath thy scanted crown of snow! 
One day thou'lt see the eternal strand, 
And angels bear thy form to rest, 
As Judah's chief from Nebo scanned 
The golden plane Jehovah blessed. 


O, youthful Change, thou tireless form! 
Earth bows before thy final doom; 
Age may not chain thy lightning storm: 

Or crush thy century-plant in bloom. 
As creed, and law, and L glory fade, 

We rear new shrines along the way, 
And lift new cries, and backward shade 

The paling light of truth’s new day! 


’ 


Within Columbia's favored land 

Ye sap the broad foundations laid; 
Rebellion draws the murderous brand, 

Our sons for conflict stand arrayed ! 
While Right and Freedom head the line, 

God save the meteor “ Stripes and Stars,” 
Till ages round their pathway shine, 

And Rhalia break the sword of Mars! 


O Change, though clothed in menial guise, 
Thou art the life, the soul of time! 
An angel from the holier skies, 
To show th’ Eternal’s truth’s sublime. 
Thy frown is but thy smile withdrawn 
At eve to grace the far-off shrine, 
’T will come with clouds of crimson dawn, 
In glory robed by hands divine. 


Thrice glorious hope—lone souls to cheer, 

While storm-winds rock the trembling world: 
Lead, till thou reach the golden year, 

And treason’s midnight wings be furled; 
Till peace come down, an angel guest, 

And heaven peal out the morning chime, 
And sin, and care, anddeath shall rest 

Within the close-barred grave of time! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE CORNET’S WAGER, 
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I 


A HUNDRED GUINEAS AGAINST A DRAGOON’S 
HEART. 


SEvEN years ago! What tempests and 
changes in life—what sorrows and joys—may be 
embraced within seven years! Yet it seoms like 
yesterday that the events recorded in these col- 
umns agitated the lives of many in the quaint 
old city—Quebec— that sole relic on the Ameri- 
ean continent of ancient architecture, where 
walls and turrets, huge bastions, and massive 
gateways were considered iadispensable for a 
city’s safety. 

In a large and sumptuously furnished apart- 
ment, fronting Lewis Street, near the Esplanade, 
were gathered about a half dozen gentlemen, on 
this dreamy, breezy evening in early June. It 
was plain to be seen they belonged to the army, 
for whilst two or three were in military undress, 
the rest were equipped as fully as if just from 
parade, which really was so, for they had not 
quitted this, their club room, since they had dined 
after the dress drill upon the Esplanade in the 
afvernoon. 

Let us glance atthe group. There was Major 
Jack Dorney, the jolliest officer in the 2lst, the 
merriest “three-bottle man” in the corps, who 
owed every tradesman in the town, but who 
would have sold out, rather than not pay his 
debts at the gaming-table. Colonel Davidge, a 
showy, pompous officer, with huge whiskers, 
black and carefully trimmed, which he stroked 
continually with a satisfied air, as he guaranteed 
the conversation with a knowing word now and 
then. 

Then the most distinguished amongst the 

younger men were two which it is our purpose 
to describe more minutely. The first, Cornet 
Wilton, of the dragoons, the other a French 
artillery officer, M. de Lescours. Arthur Wilton 
was the only son of an idolizing father, the Hon. 
Mr. Wilton, of Groves Range, Somersetshire, 
England, who had yielded to his son’s desire to 
buy him a cornet’s commission in the —st 
Dragoons, only after the most earnest entreaty 
of Arthur, who had his hopes realized of at 
once becoming an officer of her majesty’s troops, 
and seeing the country he had read so much 
about. Scarcely twenty-four years of age, rich, 
and very handsome, thrown into the company of 
men much olJer than himself, flattered and ca- 
ressed by all, it is no wonder that Arthur was 
beginning to imitate the vices of the old cam- 
paigners, and also indulging in a degree of ego- 
tism unpardonable in any one with less actual 
merits than he possessed. But he was the idol 
of his company ; he had been at this station but 
a year, was well disciplined, brave, and generous 
toall. No wonder, then, that the name of Arthur 
Wilton was hailed with delight, in either mess- 
room or social circle. ; 

But little was known of M. de Lescours, 
other than this—he was the honored guest of the 
town major, had brought letters from high 
sources at ‘‘home,” was agreeable, intelligent 
and travelled ; his light and graceful conversation 
pleased all; but at times there was a wandering 
of the eyes, that restless motion which betokens 
watchfulness or anxiety which detracted from the 
harmonious expression of his bland face. 

Seated around a large table, on whose crimson 
cloth the long-necked, graceful bottles were 

strewn, were all the gentlemen; most of them, 
it was plain to be seen, had drunk deeply—the 
conversation had reached that hilarious pitch 





when wine is the dictator, and reason has crept 
behind the door. 

“Fill up, fill up!” cried Major Jack ; his red 
nose still more rubicund. ‘‘ We have drunk all 
royal toasts, and it is left for me to name the last 
and best, the very utterance of which shall crown 
your wine with perfume—” 

“ Hear our good, rapturous Major Jack,” said 
Colonel Davidge, coolly. ‘“ What new Phyllis 
has conquered our Strephon’s heart ?” 

“ Or rosy French girl.” 

“Tis the landlady at ‘ The Jesuits College.’” 

“T’ll swear ’tis the poor band-master’s wife, 
now !” were the exclamations shouted out before 
the inajor could fill his glass. 

“Silence !’ thundered the major, as he held up 
his narrow-stemmed glass filled to the brim with 
the amber liquid. ‘ Silence! or you shall perish 
in ignorance. Davidge, you’re a savage. De 
Lescours, you’re an infidel. Wilton, you popin- 
jay, wait till your beard grows ere—” 

“ Come, my long-winded major, her name, her 
name?” interrupted the colonel, again. 

“ Ay, her name?” shouted the chorus. 

To his feet the tipsy major staggered. “The 
belle of the world,” he said. “The embodied 
fragrance of all earth’s flowers. To her who is 
colder than ice, and purer than snow. I drink 
—with all respect, be it understood—the health 
of Bertha Allyn!” 

Each glass was drained, but the effect of that 
name was different on each person. The French- 
man bit the edge of the glass suddenly, until it 
cracked beneath the pressure, and half of his 
wine was spilled upon the carpet, as he muttered 
between his teeth: ; 

“ Ha, Je suis dans les coulisses (I am behind 
the scenes).” 

“The American belle, eh?” asked Arthur, 
with the first appearance of interest. 

“Yes, the fair American who has fired every 
heart in Quebec with love,” answered Colonel 
Davidge. ; 

“ Ail the old fellows, I suppose ?” 

“You deserve not to know her for your 
imperunence.” 

“ Fie, I don’t want to. My list is full. I 
fairly walk on hearts in this stupid town, St. 
Roch, the suburbs, allare paved withthem. Ha, 
ha!” 

“Vain boy! I intended you should know her 
to-morrow night—you shall, too, if ouly to give 
a scathing le§gon to your vanity.” 

“Show me your little plebeian, major. Does 
she know her fat lover raves about her when he’s 
drunk ?” 

The Frenchman started up as if he was struck, 
his fist came crashing down upon the table, 
making the glasses ring again, but he seemed to 
master himself by a superhuman effort, and 
drank off huriiedly a glass of brandy. The ma- 
jor quickly replied to Arthur’s badinage. 

“I will wager you a hundred sovereigns that 
you will be madly in love with her in a fortnight, 
and that ina month she would dismiss you if 
you proposed to her,” 

The young cornet’s lips curled scornfully as he 
replied with nonchalance : 

‘« Make it guineas, my dear major, and I am 
yours.” : 

The company, at this strange wager, drew to- 
wards the couple ; every hair of the Frenchman’s 
moustache seemed to writhe as the lips beneath 
it quivered. Cornet Wilton pulled out a heavy 
purse and showered the gold upon the table, 
carelessly counting it. Major Dorney com- 
menced to scribble an “IO U,” but the young 
man smilingly and coolly reminded him : 

“ Gold against gold, my dear major,” and with 
some difficulty the latter made his sum complete. 

“‘ Now to have this little affair well understood, 
draw up in writing the conditions,” suggested 
Arthur. 

And after the stipulations of the bet were 
written, it was agreed that the proofs of his hav- 
ing won the bet should rest with the young 
dragoon, that he should clearly show to the ma- 
jor that not only would he be heart-free in regard 
to the young American, but that he should actu- 
ally propose to her and be accepted. And 
whilst this mad bargain was being entered into, 
Monsieur de Lescours seemed to be the most 
riotous in mirth. 





I. 
A RUNAWAY, AND LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


Tue next morning found Arthur Wilton 
heartily ashamed of the wild agreement into 
which his folly had led him while flushed with 
wine. His better nature, and his respect for wo- 
mankind, all taught him that he had tarnished 
his honor, in entering into such a compact, which 
was born in frivolity, and mayhap would end in 
sorrow and pain. [twas therefore in a slow and 
thoughtful mood he wended his way from his 
quarters at the citadel towards the town, on the 
following morning. 

His beautifal chestnut mare chafed and pranced 
impatiently at the curb so tightly drawn, and 
seemed to be wanting to fly over the level roads 
which laid beyond St. Roch; the soft June 
breezes sweeping towards them full of delicious 
odors ; the swelling downs in the distance, so in- 
viting to the eye, as the zephyrs waved the deep 
green verdure like the roll of the emerald sea, all 
was lost upon the young cornet until he neared 
the palace gate, when he seemed to be aroused 
from his reverie, not so much by the quiet 
beauty of the scene, nor by the sound of the 
quick reveille which the drums were so loudly 
beating; but a confused noise and hum was 
heard in the distance, and in an instant the young 
dragoon comprehended all the danger involved. 

A short distance before him, and coming up 
the hill from the parish at a fearful speed full to- 
wards the massive gate was a large black horse, 
who bore upon his back a lady, whose long habit 
flowing, her hair disengaged, and flowing in a 
mass around her shoulders, showed him that the 
horse was beyond her control. Wp, up the hill 
he dashed, the thick foam flying over the lady’s 
habit like snow, and with awful velocity speeding 
onward. Once or twice he stumbled almost on 
his knees, but in an instant was up again, spurn- 

ing stones from beneath his hoofs, striking fire at 
each bound from the flinty roads. 
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The lady kept her seat, and Arthur could see 
she was still straggling for the mastery with the 
beast, and now he beheld for the first time, at a 
distance behind the lady, a man, also mounted, 
dashing after the runaway. As the heroic horse- 
woman (whose face was blanched, and yet she 
spoke not) approached the gate, it was evident 
that the catastrophe would occur there the rather, 
as two heedless soldiers had rapidly descended 
from the guardhouses, and had closed the main 
gate, leaving only the footpath open, 

Ina moment Arthur Wilton bounded from 
his horse, leaped from the road through the foot- 
passage, and had hardly gained the outside wall 
ere the blinded, furious ranaway was upon it. He 
could only grasp at the bridle, and throw the 
powerfal animal back for an instant, ere the horse 
was away again, and down in the narrow passage 
struggling upon his back ; but in that instant the 
lady had slipped from her saddle into the arms 
of the dragoon, and she was saved from almost 
certain death ; but Arthur did not escape without 
injury, for in the effort to stop the horse’s mad 
career, he had crushed one of his feet quite 
badly. 

At the moment of the lady’s rescue by the 
brave cornet, the horseman who had evidently ac- 
companied her, came up, but no sooner did he 
comprehend the scene, than he said, with bitter 
emphasis, to Wilton : 

“Ah, monsieur, you have had a good 
introduction.” 

“ De Lescours, I have had the pleasure of as- 
sisting this lady. Pray, miss, are you much 
hurt? I beg that you will lean upon me. We 
will walk into the guard-house.” 

“O, sir,” spoke the lady, for the first time, 
“T have so much to thank you for. But, pray 
assist my poor horse there. I am really faint, 
now.” 

“Allow me to relieve you, sir,” said De 
Lescours, abruptly and haughtily, as he offered 
his arm to the lady, who seemed to perceive for 
the first time that Arthur limped, and a shade of 
pain passed over his features. 

“O, sir, you are hurt. Do, I beg of you, 
come in—” 

“O, it is nothing, miss, Iassure you. Bruised 
my foot a little, that is all. I will be with you 
in an instant. There, my men, show the lady 
in. I will follow quickly.” 

But as they disappeared, the pain in Arthur’s 
foot became so intense that he was assisted over 
to the surgeon’s quarters, which luckily happened 
to be close at hand, and had his foot examined 
and dressed. One of the small bones was 
broken, and the foot contused considerably, but 
no serious injury was the result. But when the 
cornet limped over to the palace gate, he found 
the lady and her aftendant had departed, but the 
former had left her card for him, on which she 
had written as follows : 


“Brave S1r:—I thank you more than I can 
say. My father will also tell you how much he 
owes you, if you will call on us. ~ 

“Bertua Atty.” 


Arthur Wilton was dumbfounded. This, then, 
was the beautiful American! And she was sur- 


passingly lovely, he hought, as she lay for 
& moment in his arms, ale as alab 


“men, entranced Arthur Wilton sat, more thought- 


in the deep blue sky, sending her soft light down 
on the trees which throw such strange shadows 
over the castle—that filmy, hazy light softening 
each object it lopes, and shi ing on the 
waters of the swift-running St. Lawrence, and 
resting on the tin-pointed gables and roofs of the 
houses—the evening dew pressing out fragrance 
from the flowers which it caresses, while soft 
zephyrs waft to the senses the delicisous odors; 
within, the swell of the fine music, rising and 
falling in voluptuous cadences, and filling the air 
with harmony; around, mirth and joy, and all 
conspiring to produce a feeling of profound 
peace. 

By the side of her, the glorious queen of wo- 





ful, more subdued than ever, for when the heart 
feels most, the tongue refuses to trip so lightly. 
The brilliant, witty, and versatile, had become 
the dreamy and reflective man. One day—ah, 
what it had accomplished! The night before a 
careless, reckless youth. To-night, sitting a 
captive at the feet of beauty he had, unknowing 
it, despised—the slave of a sweet, controlling 
magnetism which seemed to spell his soul, hold- 
ing mind and heart alike in a strange but certain 
bondage. Y 

And Bertha Allyn—regally beautiful, courted, 
and a belle—never till now had her soul been 
drawn towards another. Butasomething in the 
look or tone of the young officer wouid send the 
blood bounding to her heart in quick torrents. 
But lo, woman’ tact rises superior to man’s re- 
sources in such cases as these. Her voice was 
even, her face placid ; her eyes alone, if they had 
been rightly read, would have shown in their 
depths the new-born tenderness which had sprung 
up for the brave youth at her side. And thus 
the time sped on. The fair American, when not 
engaged in the dance, returning for an instant to 
speak a kind word to Arthur Wilton, end when 
surrounded by the gay officers, and the merry 
repartee passing quickly, her inner thoughts were 
floating in a rosier, sweeter atmosphere, her eyes 
would seek the shaded corner where the young 
dragoon reposed, and always met in his own a 
quick, watched-for recognition. How sweet to 
love, and be beloved ! ’ 


IIL. 
THE WAGER WON, BUT THE LADY LOST. 


Tue month had nearly expired whon the 
cornet was either to win or lose the guineas 
which had been staked so rashly. But each day 
found that young officer more and more enamored 
of Bertha Allyn, and more ashamed of the 
wager he had so foolishly made. It seemed to 
him each hour that the bet stood thus, that it 
militated against the respect, as well as love, 
which he bore the maiden, and as one seemed 
born with the other, he determined to give up the 
gold to the jovial major, and acknowledge that, 
no matter what his success with the lady was, at 
least he was madly, deeply in love for the first 
time in his life. So on parade that day he asked 
Major Dorney to meet him at the club in the 
evening after the review on the Esplanade, and 
he would settle his bet, while the major, with a 





her eyes closed, and her heavy brown hair falling 
in confusion to her waist. This, then, was the 
creature he had wagered he would never love, 
when at their first meeting her glance of kind- 
ness, and her sweet words of thanks, made his 
color come and go, and his heart beat fast with 
pleasure to which before he was a stranger! His 
bosom was in a tumult. The romance of their 
meeting was so strange he could scarcely credit 
it; but—but— Fie uponit, he was no silly boy, 
he thought, to be caught thus by a pretty face, 
and a delicate bit of adventure; but still he 
must see her that night. He would keep his ap- 
pointment with Major Dorney, his crushed foot 
to the contrary-notwithstanding, and win his 
wager after all. 

“My father, this is the gentleman who, at the 
risk of his life—and the expense of a crushed 
foot—saved mine this morning. Thank him for 
me.” 

“My dear sir, how poor are words when we 
would speak sucli thanks as I give you for your 
bravery this morning, which saved my Bertha’s 
life—” ~ 

“Nay, nay, I beg of you do not refer to it 
again; I am more than repaid in your good 
wishes, and in your daughter’s acquaintance, al- 
though so strangely formed this morning.” 

And in the spacious, brilliant rooms of Gen- 
eral Lambert that evening, the above conversa- 
tion began. The old, white-haired, courtly gen- 
tleman, Bertha’s father, held the young officer’s 
hand, while tears, big tears of heartfelt gratitude 
filled his eyes. The daughter, radiant and 
smiling, stood by his side, and when the hand- 
some young cornet spoke the last words, he bent 
over the white hand of Bertha and touched her 
taper fingers respectfully with his lips. At this 
instant Major Dorney came up, accompanied by 
the Frenchman, the former, after saluting the 
lady and her father, whispered slily to Arthur : 

“T shall draw on you to-morrow; you're 
caught already.” : 

But M. de Lascours’s eyes blazed with fury. 
He nodded haughtily to Wilton, and immedi- 
ately devoted himself to Bertha, who treated 
him coldly, and seemed to avoid him. 

“Tam sorry that by your accident you are not 
able todance. I know at least that is one pleas- 
ure you are deprived of through me,” said 
Bertha to Arthur. 

“ Then, since through you,” he answered gal- 
lantly, “I am disabled, I look to you to remedy 
the evil. Will you not walk towards the window 
and bear me company in star-gazing, which will 
overbalance my pleasure in dancing ?” 

“Miss Allyn, will you not dance? I think 
you promised me—” quickly interfered De 
Lescours. 

“T have just promised Mr. Wilton my com- 
pany,” replied the lady, coldly, and taking the 
officer’s proffered arm, he led her to a seat at the 
window, leaving the artillery-officer gazing after 
them with looks expressive of the deepest 
hate. 

The broken moon rolling amongst the clouds 





ischievous twinkle in his small eyes, asked : 

“You mean to make me pay it, eh?” 

“ Ah, I shall be the gainer, I assure you,” re- 
plied Arthur Wilton, meaning that losing all his 
gold, would still leave him richer, if but dowered 
with a kind look from Bertha. 

M. de Lescours heard the remark of Wilton, 
and attributing it literally, no doubt, muttered to 
himself : 

“So, then, it is not an earnest game our 
dragoon is playing. Ciel, ala fin mon Berthe.” 

It was nearly dusk on the evening of that day, 
and Bertha sat in the large bay window of Gen- 
eral Lambert’s mansion, half hidden by the 
heavy lace curtains which fell around her, form- 
ing a careless classical drapery which suited weli 
her statuesque appearance. The window was 
up, and the sweet south breezes ladex with their 
wealth of violet odors, stole softly into the room. 
It was twilight in her heart as well as on the 
earth, that still repose, that sweet reflection, as if 
earth and heaven at last were harmonious, was 
felt in the delicious peace which permewicd her 
whole being. 

The sun had just sunk behind the far-off 
western hills, but his molten purple and golden 
glory still flooded the horizon, and covered the 
earth with that rosy haze, that pearly mist which 
softens so earth’s outlines, and casts such strange, 
wierd shadows on the bright, wooded hills and 
swelling downs, till the bright lights of day are 
covered with the creeping shades, first steel-gray 
then sombre black, and night, canopying the 
earth with her “ hoWoW gulf of stars,” assumes 
her mystic reign. So Bertha watched the 
changes—but who shall say her thoughts were of 
them ?—until a hand in the cosy recess lightly 
touched her shoulder, and a bland, smooth voice 
whispered : 

“ Are you dreaming, fair lady, amongst the 
shadows, and the sunset’s depths ?” 

It was De Lescours who spoke, and who had 
entered the room softly and unannounced. 
When Bertha discovered who her visitor was she 
seemed embarrassed. If her thoughts had been 
of any mortal, it was evident M. de Lescours 
was not that favored one. 

“ Ah, monsieur, is it you? What a beautiful 
sunset we have had! See, in the mellow twi- 
light we can distinguish the little Indian village 
of Lorette, and I even fancy in this sweet still- 
ness I can hear the rumbling of the Falls of 
Montmorenci. But have you seen my father ? 
I will go and call him—” 

But he put forth his hand as she arose to leave 
him, and said, his slight foreign accent sounding 
quite musical : 

“No, Miss Allyn, to him I would not speak. 
I would talk to Bertha (pronouncing the name 
‘ Bairta’).” 

“Tam honored, monsieur. What would you 
tell me? Of the next coup of your great Napo- 
leon, or your last game of ecarté?” 

“ Ah, lady, with me you jest. I would tell 
you of these things not at all; but of a dearer, 
sweeter subject, so near my heart—ah, so long! 
Have not you guessed before, I love you ?” 

“I pray you, monsieur, speak not of this 





again. I would not pain you, indeed; but I 
cannot love you. I have never taught you to 
entertain such hopes—never.” 

“ Sweet Bertha, are the bright flowers taught 
the sun to love? No, no; but yet they lift up 
their petals to his warm says. I, for life care 
not if you do not consent to be my wife. O, 
take pity, beautiful one! I can give you wealth 
and station—” 

“No more, I beg of you. I cannot love you. 
I am sorry you have conceived this passion for 
me. I never can be your wife.” 

“Then you love that boy, that bright-eyed 
fool who bets you love him when he sees you 
not.” 

“O, you rave, sir—I must not listen to you— 
permit me to pass to the drawing-room.” 

She arose with calm dignity, and was passing 
out of the recess, when he again interposed. 

“ Listen to me, Bertha. Cornet Wilton sports 
with you. He wagered guineas one hundred, 
at his club, that you should love him, that in a 
month he should be accepted as your husband. 
The villain makes you the jest before his drunken 
bon vivants, he—” 

As he poured forth each word his voice grew 
thick with rage, and as Bertha perceived there 
was really a method in his speech, she paused to 
listen, while her face became as marble, and her 
heart seemed to stand still, until it swelled up in 
her bosom as if it would burst its narrow prison, 
and with its freedom, let out her life. 

“Prove this to me, monsieur; although of 
course I do not love this Arthur, still I should 


like to learn if such perfidy could exist in — 


man.” 

And she tottered to a large chair near by, 
whilst De Lescours reached out to her the very 
agreement which was drawn up with the stipula- 
tions of the wager thereon, which the wily for- 
eigner had procured surreptitiously from the 
confiding Major Dorney. 

“ This from him !” was all she said; but she 
crushed the paper tightly in her hand, which 
closed over the fragment like a vice, her head fell 
back for an instant, but in another moment she 
rose—ah, what lines of anguish had been traced 
athwart her pure, girlish, beautiful face in that 
one moment!—and looking upon De Lescours 
with a glance of scorn, she said, “I will not be- 
lieve this of him, M. de Lescours. He is not 
base enongh. I think you are a conspirator.” 
And she left him crushed and trembling there as 
she passed out to her own apartments. 

Dear heart, thy night of anguish, ah, who can 
even guess it? Mortal’s knowledge can surely 
never compass the grief of one who, for the first 
time fully trusting, loving in her heart’s core, is 
suddenly taught that the being she set up for a 
god, is but the poor, vain mass of clay who 
tramples upon weak hearts, and trades in 
treachery. 

But with the dawn came the hope, growing 
brighter, greater, that Wilton was not so base a 
thing as to lend himself to such an act. And 
when a card was handed to her by her maid, with 
the sun shining so warmly, and her birds singing 
so gleefully, she could not believe she was to 
have such sadness for her portion. Pale, there- 
fore, but very beautiful was she, when entering 
the drawing-room Arthur arose to meet her, his 
fine eyes expressing all the love his heart was 
burning to have acknowledged. 

“You are pale this morning, Miss Allyn. 
May I hope our delicious ride to the falls yester- 
day did not fatigue you too much ?” 

“O, not at all. Was it not charming? But 
I will not conceal from you that I am unwell and 
unhappy this morning, and you will agree with 
me I have ample cause for grief, when I tell you 
I have just discovered the treachery of a 
friend.” 

“Treacherous to you? Impossible! Who, 
knowing, could ever prove false to you?” 

“Ab, I have the sad proofs by mo And 
heart-sad I am indeed, the more so as I have 
much cause to be grateful to the one who has 
proved so recreant—he saved my life once!” 

“He!” caught up Wilton, quickly, never sus- 
pecting fora moment the real allusion, but a 
pang of jealousy assailing him. ‘ Was he then 
a very dear friend?” . 

“T loved him as a brother, and would have 
staked my happiness on his truth to me. But 
all has passed. I shall never trust again— 
never !”” 

Her vehemence was startling in one usually so 
placid, and the pain visible in her whole being 
was 80 intense, that the generous Arthur was 
penetrated with grief. In the impetuosity of his 
nature, he broke forth : 

‘0, Bertha, dearest, beloved Bertha, let me 
atone by a lifetime of truth for this friend’s 
falsity. Heart and brain is all thy own forever. 
I can offer you riches and position; you are my 
soul’s need—my better nature demands you. O, 
Bertha, recognize this worship—be mine !” 

And he clasped her hand to his heart as he 
poured forth in these fervent words his love. 
And what a history of grief, and yearning love 
and bitter struggle passed over Bertha’s face in 
those few seconds! But her woman’s nature, 
true to itself, prompted her to say : 

“Prove to me, Arthur, that what you say is 
true, and my heart shall obey its promptings, 
and acknowledge you as its chief.” 

“ How I long to prove my devotion, dearest ; 
I only await the sweet task.” 

“Take this paper, then, and read it! O, 
Artirar, Arthur, is it—is it true?” 

She leaned towards him as he read the docu- 
ment like one in a dream, her face betraying all 
her anxiety; but she read in his countenance all 
her worst fears realized. He had bargained for 
her love—he had wagered to win her—and the 
price was one hundred guineas. 0, pitiful! 

“Ts it true, quickly, tell me?” 

“It is, Bertha, but I swear to you—” 

*Q, Arthur Wilton, go, do not perjure your- 
selt beside! You have won your wager, for I 
despise you. Despise your wealth and riches— 
all the honors you could heap upon me! You 
saved my life, but this one act has cancelled all. 
Never will I be your wife!” And leaving the 
room, whilst her fainting spirit would assist her, 
Bertha heard not the last words of Wilton, nor 
saw him sink upon the fauteuil, murmuring : 
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IV. 
WAR AND PRACE 
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“ Lost, lost forever! She may have redeemed 
my life, but, alas! too late, too late!” 

Thus folly is ever the handmaid to sorrow— 
two lives perhaps wrecked, two souls perhaps 
lost—miserere ! 





IV. 
WAR AND PEACE. 


se 

“ An, Iam sorry to hear that,” said General 
Lambert, musing over his paper, the London 
Times, which he had received from the steamer 
off Farther Point. He addressed himself more 
particularly to Mr. Allyn, who with Bertha was 
sitting at the table. 

“ What is it that surprises you, general?” in- 
quired the old gentleman. 

“ Why, read this paragraph marked ‘ official.’ 
We are to lose one of the prettiest fellows in the 
—st Dragoons.” 

And Mr. Allyn read aloud: 


“We learn from the war-office that Cornet 
Wilton, son of the Honorable Robert Wilton, of 
Somersetshire, has asked to be exchan from 
the Quebec (North American) station, for active 
service in the Crimean army. This noble re- 
quest has been graated by the department, with 
many flattering expressions from her majesty’s 
home government at the unusual offer to ex- 
change from a peaceful station into active 
service.” 


Mr. Allyn looked around to his daughter, but 
he found her lying back in her chair, her face 
blanched, and all color departed from her lips. 


this strange freak of the young dragoon, so he 
assisted her from the room, and kindly said to 
her : 

« What is all this, Berty? What does this 
mean about Arthur’s exchange ?” 

“Tt means that he will throw his life away, 
father. I see it all now.. He made a wager 
some few months ago, before I knew him, that he 
would win my love. Yes, at his club, amongst 
some riotous officers afterwards the bet was 
made, and Monsieur de Lescours—” 

“The rascal!” broke in her father. “The 
rascally Frenchman was arrested last night for 
forgery, and it is now proven that he is a defaulter 
from France, and has embezzled government 
funds to a large amount. He has deceived you, 
I will believe—” 

“Nay, nay, dear father, Arthur’ himself ac- 
knowledged that the wager was indeed made 
which was so insulting to me; but I have since 
learned that before he declared his love to me, he 
had paid back the money,to him with whom he 
had wagered, and intended to tell me all. But 
suffering from the supposed indignity I dismissed 
him with scorn, and am now doubly wretched 
with the knowledge that Arthur is reckless.” 
And the tears coursed down Bertha’s face as she 
confided to her father. 

“Poor child! Poor Arthur! I must save 
you both if I can.” And mounting his horse 
soon after, he rode rapidly towards the barracks. 
“ Where is Cornet Wilton?” he asked of the 
first dragoon he met. 

“Why, sir, he sailed in the Cyclops this 
morning with four hundred of the twenty-third 
for England. Did you not know, sir, that he 
has exchanged ?” 

“We heard it, but did not suppose he had 
departed.” 

“ He has left a commission for me to execute 
for him at General Lambert’s,” said the officer, 
and upon Mr. Allyn’s making himself known to 
him, he delivered to him a small packet super- 
scribed, “ Zo Miss Bertha Allyn, at General 
Lambert's.” 

When Bertha received the news, she accused 
herself of the young officer’s death, and even the 
last words in his parting letter to her brought no 
comfort. He said: 


“ Bertha, my dearest, forever my soul’s choice, 
I leave you to seek death; I should perish here 
from too much thought. I prefer to lose my life 
for my name’s honor, where fame may be earned. 
If you hear of my death, ask my comrades if 
your name and God’s was not last upon my lips. 
It I survive with honor, again shall [ see you to 
ask you once more on this side of the grave—to 
forgive me. Witron.” 





In the spring of 18—, Bertha Allyn accom- 
panied her father to their home on that beautiful 
legendary river, the Rappahannock, in Virginia. 
But her face was paler than before she sought 
the Key City of the Canadas, and the good old 
servants expressed their fears for “ young mis- 
sus”’ in their own fondling way. 

Her mind was drooping, and as each note of 
war reached America, and that famous siege was 
carried on before Sebastopol, poor Bertha eagerly 
sought every scrap of news which would throw 
light upon the movements or fate of Arthur. 
She only heard from time to time of his bravery, 
and his rapid promotion to colonel, and then all 
news ceased. 

It was a sultry day in August, and in the 
evening Bertha threw open her latticed shutters 
to gaze out upon the silver winding stream curv- 
ing around the deep woods in the distance, and 
to receive a little breeze which seemed now to be 
blowing from the river. It was nearly two years 
since her departure from Quebec, and what an 
experience had been hers! She had refused three 
offers of marriage, but still cherished the one 
image of that graceful form, scarlet-coated, whose 
deep, magnetic eyes looked softly into hers from 
beneath his heavy fur hat, whom she could see in 
her imagination, recklessly charging upon bodies 
whose artillery belched forth death. And yet, 
as upon this evening she took this fancy, there 
would be a strange hope spring up in her heart 
that he was yet alive, and she felt sure if he was 
they would meet again. 

The mists of evening gathered over the valley, 
the hours of labor were over, and the happy ne- 
groes were wending their way to their “ quar- 
ters,” wildly chanting some of their strange 
choruses ; the purple and gold irradiated the 
serpentine river, and the maiden conjured up’ 
strange images in its glistening depths. The 
twilight magician was wooing Bertha to peace. 

Ail at once there was a strange murmuring 
sound from below, a din as of some strange 


Her face reddened and paled again. She arose, 
moved by some invisible power, and hastened to 
the piazza below. A group stood there which 
rooted her like a statue to the spot. Grasping a 
tall gentleman’s hand warmly was her father. 
The stranger was in military undress, his face 
burned by exposure,-and his long fine hair 
falling in heavy curls around his face. But, O, 
the eyes! they drew Bertha to their possessor 
with a power held by none save Arthur. 
“Bertha, I have come for your forgiveness 
these many thousand miles,” the stranger said. 
“ Dear Arthur—at last.” And she would have 
fallen, but the officer’s arm enfolded her. 

Thus, with the white-haired father’s blessing, 
and the wondering group of negroes standing 
below, sending up a glad shout, with the last rays 
of the golden sunlight pouring its warm beams 
over the scene, thus did Bertha Allyn become 
Colonel Wilton’s wife. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union. 
THE HUGUENOTS’ ESCAPE. 
A TALE OF THE TIMES OF FRANCIS Il. 





BY CARRIE E. DODD. 
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Tue depths of a thick forest were vocal with 
the songs of birds. All nature seemed uttering 
one gled, triumphant shout, and the golden day 
seemed as if it could shine on none but images 
of peace and beauty. Beneath those green ‘trees, 
the bright sun looked down through interlacing 
boughs, on a group of travellers who had halted 
at the only cleared spot for some distance around. 
It was the hour of noon, and they had evidently 
stayed for rest and repose; for, here and there, a 
weary one lay upon the grass with motionless 
form and eyes closed against the bright, beauti- 
fal scene. Some leaned heavily against the 
enormous trunks of trees that must have waved 
there,centuries ago; while little children, hushed 
to peaceful slumber, were swinging in hammocks 
slung between the branches. 
This was in the long ago times of Francis II. 
of France, when fhe relentless persecutions against 
the Huguenots caused them to hold themselves 
in readiness to flee at any moment from the mis- 
erable tyranny that so harassed them; and the 
serene beauty of this day was lost to the anxious 
party. Here were father and son, mother and 
daughter, brother and sister, lover and mistress— 
all anxious for the fate of the beloved ones who 
were leaning upon them for support or asking for 
sympathy. 
And among the group assembled on the green 
sward and under the greenwood tree on this day, 
was one of the loveliest beings that ever graced 
this lower world. The beautiful person was ani- 
mated by as beautiful a soul. The pure, pale 
Greek face expressed only the emotions of a pure 
and innocent heart, that had been sadly tried in 
the furnacé of affliction, yet was still brave and 
heroic to endure to the bitter end, 
Marguerite de Espernay, the daughter of a 
princely father, had been left in orphanhood from 
her seventh year. Her father had been cruelly 
murdered in one of the shameful political strifes 
that deformed France; and her gentle mother, 
unable to stem the rude tide of adversity, had 
bowed ker fair young head and sank to an early 
“grave. : 
The little Marguerite had remained under the 
care of her father’s sister, Marie de Espernay, a 
princess in her own right, but deprived, by the 
same despotic sway that destroyed her brother, 
of her inheritance. She alone clung to the little 
orphan—her helpless state, as well as her sweet 
and winning ways, demanding from her a moth- 
er’s love. By the memory of her murdered 
brother, by the ties that bound her in tenderest 
affection to his gentle wife, she vowed to devote 
herself, heart and soul, to her interests, as long 
as Heaven should spare her life. 
Under her kind, yet firm rule, Marguerite had 
grown up in a thoughtful sadness that was per- 
haps a shade too gloomy for her years; yet what 
was lost in the gaiety of youth was more than 
compensated by the beautiful spirit that ruled 
every word and look. When the troubles of the 
Huguenots broke out, Marguerite de Espernay 
was like an angel guardian to the feeble and de- 
sponding. Far more than the gay and cheerful 
of their persecuted ones, she helped to animate 
the spirits of the sorrowing, and impart hdpe 
and comfort to the distressed. Strong men and 
women looked to the young girl for sympathy 
and lation, and even for counsel 
in times that required the deepest thought and 
the highest judgment. In short, there was nev- 
er, perhaps, one who, in many points, so nearly 
resembled Joan of Arc, combining the softest 
and purest maiden modesty with high and lofty 
qualities and principles. 
Not unsought as a wife, was she who was 
sometimes called the Angel of the Huguenots. 
Francois de Aubrey, a noble French gentleman, 
who had joined the Huguenots from principle, 
had been passionately attached to Marguerite, 
almost from her childhood. The attach was 
warmly approved by her aunt Marie, and it was 
one of her dearest wishes that, in the event of 
her own death, she might leave her in the care of 
one who had proved himself to be so good and 
noble. 
They had been sitting a little apart from the 
rest, on this day—the aunt and niece—while 
Francois was devoting himself to the general 
comfort of the party. Marguerite had been hush- 
ing the tired children to slumber, and now, weary 
and faint, she had thrown herself upon a mosgy 
bank beside her aunt, who seized the opportunity 
to again press the suit which had been so ineffec- 
tually urged. Francois had entreated her to 
do so, and she was not unwilling to accept the 
office. 
“It is in vain, my beloved friend,” answered 
Marguerite. ‘Had it been possible to alter my 
determination, Francois would have had no oc- 
casion for an intercessor. But I have devoted 
myself, heart and soul, to my suffering compan- 
ions ; and, until this wicked persecution ceases, I 
shall never seek my own happiness.” 











event. She was startled as by an electric shock. 


The beautiful eyes were bedewed with tears, 


her to break her resolve, so earnestly that Marie 
had not the heart to disobey her wishes. Yet, 
as Francois approached the spot where they sat, 
the same weeping eyes gave him a soft welcome, 
and the little hand was put fearlessly and loving- 
ly within his own. 

“TI know by Aunt Marie’s looks,” said the 
lover, “ that she has been unsuccessful with you, 
Marguerite, and these tears tell me that you are 
toxched by my devotion. Would to heaven that 
you could recall your resolution not to make me 
happy.” 

“ And could you be happy, Francois, in trou- 
blous times like these? Now, that every breeze 
bears some threatened danger to our sorrowing 
band—now, that we are in doubt whether we shall 
ever pass the river and land in some more genial 
clime—now that we are bidding adieu to our be- 
loved France, is it a time to think of bridal fes- 
tivities? Nay, do not interrupt me—would it 
not be a sad, sad time to be united? You know 
my heart, Francois; and when happier times 
come to us, depend on it that no girlish affecta- 
tion or pretended reserve will, on my part, be as- 
sumed or felt. Only see our persecuted band be- 
yond the reach of tyrant sway, and I willbe your . 
wife without any unnecessary solicitation. Are 
you satisfied ?” 

“Love, you shall be obeyed, I will press you 
no longer; looking only to the moment when I 
may claim my reward for the patience you im- 
pose on me—” 

He paused, for Marguerite’s face had assumed 
a listening logk. 

“ Hark, Francois! I hear strange and startling 
sounds. What if our little party should be al- 
ready tracked ?” 

Francois turned pale, for he knew the danger 
of which she spoke. Yet in a moment, both 
rallied from the shock. That they were being 
sought for, they could not doubt; and their only 
safety now, was truly indeed in instant and silent 


ht. 
"All along the banks of the Loire, the enemies 
of the Huguenots had been at work, guarding the 
fords, and setting the strictest watch for the fugi- 
tives. Not content with stripping them of their 
titles and possessions, basely robbing them, in 
many instances, of their friends and children, 
but they were determined that no other country 
should give them refuge. The long summer heats 
had given them hopes, that, notwithstanding the 
guarded fords, they might be able to elude the 
enemy, by crossing in the night, at some unim- 
portant point—the river being dry and shrunken 
beyond what was ever remembered of it before. 
They were now within a distance of the river 
which would require but three fourths of an hour 
in advance of their pursuers; and the sounds of 
pursuit were still afar off and undistinguishable, 
save to the nicest sense of hearing. 
The three persons who had heard them, went 
forward, and communicated the tidings in the 
gentlest and quietest manner—carefully avoiding 
to disturb the aged people or children, until the 
horses were caughtyend every vestige of their 
recent prevcedintl removed. Then the ham- 
mocks were dislodged from the trees, and each 
sleeping child placed in the arms of a mounted 
rider. Not a word, save in the lowest tones, was 
uttered ; but when the cavalcade was ready to 
proceed, the man who was to act as guide, turned 
his horse river-ward. 
Instinctively the whole party made way for 
Francois, Marguerite and her aunt to follow him 
first. Each of the three bore a sleeping child 
nestled lovingly to the heart. -The others follow- 
ed by threes, and the horses were spurred on 
through the path, which was just wide enough to 
permit them to go oneasily. The soft yet firm 
path, covered with the tassels of the larch and 
pine, was favorable to the silence required ; the 
horses’ feet moving over it without a single echo ; 
while the embowering trees prevented all possi- 
bility of being seen from the main road. 

Ah! what a moment was that, when their eyes 
caught sight of the gently flowing river! Its bed 
was shrunken to @ depth that seemed fordable, 
and not a single guard was apparent! With 
hearts that almost burst their bounds with glad- 
ness and thanksgiving, they plunged in. The 
waters were deeper than they had imagined, but 
not a cry or loud word burst from that brave lit- 
tlearmy. “For God and for Freedom!” was 
the watchword in each soul, but all unspoken by 
the mute lips. 

They were trained horses that carried over the 
gallant company ; horses that were used to the 
pressure of fearless riders; and the leaders had 
taken care that the timid and aged should be, 
mounted bebind those who were powerful and 
strong. Once, in the passage over, Marguerite’s 


died ; while the 

shivering with 

By-and-by, the bow of promise was sct in the 
sky. The sun shone out goldenly and illamined 
every object. They looked out upon the river, 
now swollen to an immense height by the fast 
falling rain, and blessed God that he had permit- 
ed them to cross it before that change had come 
upon its surface. 

Something on the opposite bank glittered 
brightly in the setting sun. What could it be? 
They had'‘left no such gorgeousness upon the 
shore they had left. And Marguerite, who had 
been watching it with eager eyes, touched her 
lover upon the arm, and whispered softly, as she 
pointed to the swollen river, and, beyond it to 
the flashing armor of the king’s troops: ‘ Our 
freedom is plished! Look, Francois! the 
enemy cannot reach us now!” 





r horses, tired and wet, were 








A month from that day, there was a bridal ina 
little Swiss cottage among the mountains. Sim- 
ple and modest looked the bride, as any of the 
mountain maidens ; yet men called her the Lady 
Marguerite, as befitted her princely descent. 
And, from that noble pair, came the noblest 
defenders of the faith for which the brave band 
that crossed the Loire upon that eventful day, 
had perilled their lives. 


** When the soft, low hymns went up to heaven, 
Sweet praise to Freedom’s God.” 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have now on hand and for sale, the following 
brilliant stories, in bound form, richly illustrated 
with large original engravings, and forming the 
cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
Every one of these works was written expressly for 
this establishment, and the copyright is secured 
according to law. We will send single copies by 
mail, post-paid, for twenty cents each, or six copies, 
post-paid, for one dollar. 


HENRY LA NUIT: or, Tae Fourpirwe or Este. 
This story of Spanish royal life is a tale of Navarre, in 
the olden time, and is written with great skill and effect. 
Its scenes are depicted with lifelike detail, and the plot 
is worked out with charming ingenuity. Altogether its 
interest is fully up to any of the author’s publications. 

Written expressly for us by.. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


BLACKLOCK: or, Taz WANDERER oF THE Sea. This 
story of the River, Main and Ocean is one of our au- 
thor’s happiest efforts; and the reader will hardly lay it 
down till he has mastered its entire details. 

Written for us by..... F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


LIONEL AINSWORTH: or, Tae Youne Partisan’s 
Doom. This is a story of our Revolution, and is one of 
thrilling interest and striking incidents, portraying in 
an attractive style some of the most stirring events in 
our nation’s life-struggles for independence from the 
subjection of the mother country 

Written for us by......... Mrs CAROLINE ORNE. 


THE CHILD OF THE WRECK: or, Tar Sroten 
Bracetets. This romance of the south of England is 
one of the most deeply interesting in our series. Its 
incidents are portrayed with vivid power and skill, and 
it delineates scenes of thrilling effect. Its characters 
are marked by a dashing vein of originality, and the 
4 is highly chi istic and lifelike. 
Written expressly for us by..Masor F. C. HUNTER. 





THE LADY IMOGEN:: or, Taz Weeck anp rue Coase. 
This tale of Revolutionary times is one of those unri- 
valled sea-stories for which the late Prof. Ingraham was 
so popular. It is told in his happiest vein, and its char- 
acters are portrayed with marvellous lifelike effect. 
There is a fascination about every story which ever 
emanated from this delightful romancer’s peg; but 
especially is this the case as it regards his sea-stories, in 
which department of literature he has had few equals. 

Written for us by......... Pror. J. H. INGRAHAM. 


THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, Tax Fatror San 
Juan pD’ULLOA. A Tale of the Mexican War. This vivid 
tale of the late war with Mexico is one of the most melo- 
dramatic we have ever published. It is also truthful 
to the history and actors of this stirring period of our 
modern experience. Its author enjoyed extraordinary 
facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to 
the production of his captivating story, and hence its 

fiat aa da oi ietcaent . 
Written for us by...Capt. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 








THE PRINCE CORSAIR: or, Tae Taree Broraers 
or Guzan. A Tale of the Indian Ocean. This story is 
from the pen of one of the most lively and original 
writers of the day. The scenes are laid in the East, at 
a period in the history of India when many different 
kingdoms maintained their sv... in that land. It is a 
vigorous portraiture of life, and its plot is worked out 
with great skill. 

Written expressly for us by.....A. J. H. DUGANNE. 


THE BRIGAND: or, Tae Convent or Santa Ciara. 

A Tale of Portugal. This story of brigand life in Por- 
_ tugal isoneof rare merit. The scenes and localities 
are wide awake with interest, and its plot is fertile with 
lively incident. The peculiar field of this romantic 
story has enabled the author to paint for the reader a 
picture of the most florid, yet truthful character; and 





steed became separated from its Pp 
The child which she bore in her arms awoke; 
and, seeing nothing but the wide waste of waters, 
and the horse on whose back she seemed to be 
swimming over it, uttered a shriek, which Mar- 
guerite checked by placing her hand over its 
mouth, subduing it to a low moan. But, in the 
act, she dropped the bridle; and her efforts to 
recover it almost cost her her life. Francois 
saw her danger, but could not reach her. A mo- 
ment of breathless agony, and he saw the brave 
girl, who had been vainly reaching after the 
bridle, drop back into the saddle, and trust her- 
self wholly to the instinct of the horse. He heard 
her speak to the horse in a low, soft voice, and 
felt that if any danger existed, it would be at 
landing. He strove to encourage his own steed 
to put out his full strength ; and succeeded in get- 
ting him safely to the shore, in time to put down 
the child he carried, to seize Marguerite’s bridle 
and relieve her of the increasing burden of the 
little girl. 

Long before they had reached half way across 
the river, the sky, hitherto so bright, had be- 
come overcast with threatening clouds. Dark- 
ness came over the green wood path they had left 
behind, and dull, heavy clouds had hung over 
their way upon the waters. Scarcely had they 
obtained footing upon the bank, ere the storm 
came on in its fury, and they were forced to find 
refage in the small huts that had been erected on 
the shore for the salmon fishers. Here they lis- 
tened to the roar of the thunder, and saw the 
fearful lightning that every moment threatened 





and she besought her aunt never again to urge 


ing until he has read every line. 
Written expressly for us by...Dr. J. H. ROBINSON 


THE WANDERING GUERRILLA: or, Tas Inrant « 
Brive oF Truxitto. The scenes of this Mexican ro- 
mance are laid in Mexico during that period of its his- 
tory when Iturbide usurped imperial power, inaugu- 
rating @ reign of tyranny that drove the people to re- 
bellion, end finally dispossessed him of his throne and 
banished him from the country. It is full of startling 
adventure and hair-breadth escapes from danger. 

Written expressly for us by..SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE CABIN BOY: or, Lirgon tae Wino. This famous 
sea story has passed to its seventh edition—and to all 
who love a romance of the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the plot and the vividness of 
the d ipti are P d, the favorite author 
having surpassed himself in this delightful story of the 
sea and its romantic associaiivus. 

Written for us by.,...... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE RUINED ABBEY: or, Tae Girsevs or Forest 
Hi. This is a tale of the olden time, during the reign 
of Charles II., when portions of England, especially in 
the county of Kent, were the locale of the wandering 
gipseys, whose life habits and customs are a theme of 
never-failing incident and adventure. Dr. Robinson’s 
peculiar tact and skill has woven a story which is fresh 
with all the vigor of lifelike delineation. This is a field 
of romance in which he is pre-eminently at home. 

Written for us by......-.... Dz. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tae Spanisa Cava- 
turer. A Legend of Old Spain. This is a most charm- 
ing story of the time of Philip IJ., and the dayr of the 
Inquisition. The whole is nterwoven with many 
scenes of historic interest taken from the times of which 
it treats, and forms s good illustration of what the his- 
toric novel may be made in the hands of the skilifal 
writer. Ithas proved one of Cobb’s most successful 
efforts. 








to strike the little frail houses in which they hud- 


we can promise that no one will pause willingly after : 


THE RED REVENGER: or, Tax Pinas Kine oF ta8 


Fioripas. This tale of the Gulf and its islands is one 
that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of life 
at a period when a deadly conflict was maintained be- 
tween the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirates 
who infested the seas in its vicinity some three centu- 
ries ago. 

Written expressly for us by...... NED BUNTLINE. 


CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tae Buccanzsr or raz Gur. 
A romantic Story of the Sea and the Shore. This is an- 
* other of those graphic sea stories for which our author 
is famous. It was written by Captain Barrington on 
shipboard while cruising in the very waters where the 
principal scenes of his tale are laid, and is founded on 
fact. Depicting the striking and bold scenes that ap- 
pertain to the daring life of a rover, it carries the 
reader along with the incidents of the tale in a dream- 
like reality, as though he was an actual participant 
therein. 

Written for us by..... F.CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE HIGHWAYMAN: or, Tat Naapourran Ban- 
pitt1 A Tale of Love and Pride. This is one of the 
most captivating of all the stories of the road and high- 
way which we have ever published. Original in con- 
ception, and dazzling in its plot, its scenes carry the 
reader forward with deeper and deeper interest. It has 
proved one of the most popular in our series of stories. 
The present is the minth edition, and the demand re- 
mains unabated. 

Written for us by......»¢,. LIEUTENANT MURRAY, 


THE KNIGHT OF LEON: or, Tat Monanon’s Last 
Bape. Of all the stories which Mr. Cobb has produced, 
we think this the most artistic and interesting. Grace- 
ful, intensely absorbing, full of life and action, it paints 
the tableaux of its plot with all the fire that Moorish 
and Spanish history inspire. This story would render 
any author’s name famous. 

Written expressly for us by. .SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 


THE VOLUNTEER: or, Tat Map or Monterey. 
This is a capital military story of the late Mexican war, 
splendidly illustrated by fine original engravings, and 
forming one of the most attractive tales in our entire 
list. General Taylor figures truthfully in the chapters 
of the story, and the ch ters are real individual 
Written expressly for us by.......NED BUNTLINE. 


THE ADVENTURER : or, Tas Wreck on Toe INDIAN 
Ocgsn. This capital story of the land and sea is de- 
cidedly one of the very best of our original series of - 
novelettes, and has received the compliment of being 
re-published in England. It is elegantly illustrated, 
and absorbingly interesting from the first to the last 
page of the story. The opening scene gives us the por- 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn to the life. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tus Restoration. 
The locale of this absorbing romance lies in France and 
Spain, at points tamiliar to the accomplished author, 
who has but lately returned from Europe, whither he 
has been in the employ it of our g t. This 
thrilling story alone would make any writer famous. 
We vouch for it, that no one who commences the tale 
will willingly lay it by until every page has been read. e 
Written for us by........++ MAJOR F.C. HUNTER. 


THE DANCING STAR: or, Tue Smvucoier oF THE 
CuesaPeake. This isa story of the Coast and the Sea, 
written in our author’s happiest vein,and portrays char- 
acter with great tact andlife. It is the most popular 
sea tale that Professor Ingraham ever wrote, and has 
excecded in the number of its editions his famous 
“Dancing Feather,” which it also does in interest. 
Written expressly for us by......J. H. INGRAHAM. 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dinos rae Back- 
woopsman. A vivid story of East and West, unrivalled 
in plot and character. The present is the eleventh edi- 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one exception, 
the best selling book we have ever issued from this es- 
tablishment, and theone which the author considers 
his best. Its incidents are portrayed in a playful vein 
of humor that engages the reader’s interest at once, 
and some of its sterner descriptions are instinct with 
graphic power. 

Written for us by.....,. LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE DOOMED KING: or, TH® CROWN AND THESWORD. 
This romance of the Throne, the Altar, and the Camp, 
is replete with ad combining the ngest turns 
of fortune and the most startling perils and escapes. 
No author who has ever written for us has ever won 
more popular favor than the writer of this fascinating 
story. Thoroughly read in history, his scenes are 
drawn with artistic fidelity. 

Written for us by........ FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


HILDEBRAND: or, Tat Buccanger anp THE CaRpI- 
NAL. This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore is one of 
. striking interest, and the plot is happily conceived and 
skilfully carried owt. The present is the fi/th edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which was never excelled 
even by Dumas’s most famous narrative—the reader 
cap hardly lay it by until he has finished every line. 
Written expressly for us by.. AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tax Wp Curerrain. A 
Moravian Tale. This isa highly interesting story of by- 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest pecu- 
liar to the period of history which it describes. It is 
one of Cobb’s earliest and best romances, the vividness 
of which has given him such vast popularity. This 
tale has been translated into French, and also re-pub- 
lished in London. 

Written expressly for us by..SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tax Coysrrratons or Cusa. 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea. Rich in 
adventure and in Cuban life, of a revolutionary charac- 
ter. Mr. Barrington was fora iderable pgriod in 
the government service of Spain, and he has laid the 
plot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Caribbean 
Sea. His peculiar facilities have enabled him to weave 
many scenes of actual observation into the thread of 
his romance with great effect. 

Written for us by..... ¥F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Taz Onacuz anp its 
Prizst. This romance of ancient Tyre is one of the 
most popular of Cobb’s stories, and paints a very glow. 
ing picture of life in that luxurious city. It has been 
dramatized and played in nearly every theatre in this 
country, and has passed through three editigne in Lon- 
don. The present is the fourteenth edition which we 
have published! 

Written for us by........... 8SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE CHINESE JUGGLER: or, Taz Granper’s Pror. 
This is a story of the Celestial Empire, and in a vein of 
romance highly interesting, furnishes many illustra- 
tions of Chinese life and habits, while the plot ef the 
story is brimming with novel and startling incident. 
It is captivating from first to last. 

Written expressly for us by.. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE SMUGGLER: or, Tue Szcrers or Tue Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb’s greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing a most intensely interesting plot. It 
has been compared to Maryatt’s best s2a novel. and has 
reached seven editions. It isa captivating tale from 
beginning to end, as the reader will quickly perceive, 
nor will he be likely to leave it without a thorough 
reading at the first sitting. 

Written for us by..........- SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 


IVAN THE SERF: or, Tae Rosstay any Crecassian. 
This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
mestic and military, in Russia, Turkey and Circassia. 
The author has taken great care to be faithful to the 
singular national characteristics of this peculiar region, 
and though the chapters are intensely vivid, they are 
yet truthful. 

Written expressly for us by. .AUSTIN C.BURDICK. 
Address M. M. BALLOU, Publisher, 
No. 224 Winter Street, Bosten, Mass. 

















Written expressly for us by.. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
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Poet's Corner. 


EVENING. 


Sweet is the mellow coolness underived, 
That swims about the earth ere she hath hived 
Her scattered fragrance for the night, and fills 
The little sleepy glens between the hills, 





And lingers by all whispering brooks unseen, ® 
And dreams o'er gray-blue downs, that toward it 
lean 


So wooingly aslope; and always lends 

Its solemn hush to every heart that blends 

With Nature's in true love—what time the grand 
Wide reach of throbbing blue on every hand 
Deepens and darkens upward endlessly 

Through zones of lessening stars, and when they die 
I’ the unimagined depths, still, onward driven 

Into the soul of space, soars purpling up to heaven. 


Sweet is the first faint rising of a star 

Between the dying sunlight and the far 
Thick-dazzled blue beyond; in all the blind 
Unconscious dimness roused, a one defined 

Sure spot for thought to grasp, and gazing watch 
It brighten, till all darkened glories catch 
Outline and substance from the chaos-gloom 
Again, and slowly, singly*disentomb 

And concentrate their special selves, and stand 
In individual clearness—a fair band 

Of crowded loveliness, not fused, nor quite 
Distinct and edged with sharp unquivering light, 
But mid soft breadths of holy borne 
Into the bosom of the expectant morn. 








BEAUTY’S SECRET, THE SOUL. 
A poem filled her veins, and when she moved, 
Listened or read, or lifted up her eyes, 
It lived along the surface of her being, 
In wary lines of beauty. 

But she died— 

Ay even in the midst of all this beauty! 
Whate’er it was that went—life, spirit, soul— 
It took all with it, left not one fair shred. 
The lines that hemmed her living, hemmed her 


dead, 
And still I looked for beauty, but could find 
Only lost beauty’s secret in dead lines. 





BEAUTY PERENNIAL IN LOVE. 
O, life’s ringing morning! 0, season divine! 
What, twough “hea ort ventahed, we shall not re- 
ine ; 
We yolertay loved, and to-day ’tis the same— 
And to-morrow we'll love with wr flame. 
ULLER. 


Domestic Story Department, 


L Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BORROWED PLUMES, 
NOT ENTIRELY A FANCY SKETCH. 
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BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





A somBre, rainy morning, with mud under 
foot, a raw, chilly atmosphere above and around, 
a cold, drenching rain to fill up the crevices, and 
general cheerlessness covering the whole scene, 
opened the day in and around the Star Tavern, 
upon which the events occurred which we now 
feel ourselves called upon, to describe, just as 
they happened, and without coloring or distor- 
tion. “The Star,” by the way, was the name giv- 
en to a quaint little brown painted inn, situated 
by the side of one of the most out-of-the-way and 

freq' d roads, through the north- 
ern‘counties of England. Yet when we say un- 
frequented, it behooves us to make an exception ; 
for this self-same highway, be it known, was one 
of the few “cross-cuts”’ which helped materially 
to shorten the way to that paradise of desperate 
lovers, the immortal Gretna Green; and such 
being the case, it could hardly be otherwise than 
that the Star of which we have spoken should 
provea guiding one tb many a brace of sorely 
pursued candidates for matrimony, on their flight 
towards the goal of safety. 

Upon the morning in question, the snug little 
back parlor of the Star, gorgeous with its bright 
yellow painted floor, its green paper window-cur- 
tains, its highly-colored, impossibl p 
tions of scriptural scenes, and its gypsum statu- 
ary—these two latter being models of art in their 
way—upon this morning, as has just been re- 
marked, this little inn parlor contained two indi- 
viduals, who have much to do with our very 
matter-of-fact story. 

“ They were lovers of course—a noble young 
man, anda beautiful, distressed damsel,” my 
ardent and sympathetic reader is, I fancy, already 
repeating to him or herself. But nothing of the 
kind; on the contrary, the two persons spoken 
of were both of the genus male, and, apparently, 
neither had the honor of the other’s acquaintance. 
At least, as we now find them, they are standing 
some fifteen feet apart, flattening their respective 
noses at the panes of different windows, and gaz- 
ing out silently, wofully, and most woe-begoned- 
ly, at the driving rain and heavily-charged clouds. 

A word as to their personal appearance. The 
taller of the two would impress you instantly 
with the very distingué air with which he bore 
himself, and with the general elegance and ease 
of his appearance. To be sure there was noth- 
ing fastidious, or even fashionable about his dress, 
which seemed rather seedy than otherwise, and 
the scrupulous care with which his gray surtout 
was fastened under the chin, would inevitably 
carry to an observing mind a violent presump- 
tion of unclean linen, or no linen at all. Never- 
theless, his general bearing, as I have said, was 
extremely impressive; he looked for all the 
world like the conventional hero of a modern 
novel, and in looking at him, you would be very 
apt to feel thut Ais name could not, by any pos- 
sibility, be Smith or Brown. Is he sufficiently 
described ? 

The other was a dapper, well dressed youth, 

whose iness ifested itself in nervous 

Pp and ser atthe window-glass, 

and by occasional passings from the parlor to 
the adjoining room, through the quarter open 
door of which portions of a calico dress were 
now and then perceptible. Add to this fact an- 
other, that much of this second young man’s 
time at the window was occupied hy tracing up- 
on its dampened surface, with his little finger 
end, the name Arabella, and you have a slight 
framework upon which to base any amount of 
guessing, as to the event of our tale. 
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At length, and as if by mutual consent, the 
two turned simultaneously from the windows, 
and seated themselves at opposite ends of the 
chintz-covered deal table, in the centre of the 
apartment. Their eyes met; each read the ex- 
pression of sorrowfal disappointment and restless 
fear which occupied the other’s face ; each felt 
instinctively, that he had found a brother in mis- 
fortane! The idea at least was expressed in so 
many words by the taller of the two ; and his thick 
moustache seemed to droop more sorrowfully, 
and his sad, dark eyes to roll more frenziedly as 
he uttered it. The other nodded assent; their 
right hands met over the chintz table-cover, and 
their knuckles snapped again, with the emphatic 
grasp that followed. 

“Let us be confidential,” the first remarked. 
“We both of-us have evidently great and touch- 
ing griefs; let us unbosom ourselves, and free 
our minds, even if we cannot cheer our spirits !” 

“ Agreed, my dear brother in grief!” the oth- 
er briskly rejoined. ‘Miserable being that I 
am, the unfortunate breaking down of the post- 
chaise has probably ruined my prospects forever 
—to say nothing of Arabella. Here we are, ‘ crib- 
bed, cabined, and confined’ in this stupid corner 
of creation, when our whole happiness depends 
upon our being at Gretna before pursuit can 
reach us! Well—the fates are unpropitious ; 
we can only pray for the best.” 

“Proceed, I beg of you; your situation is 
similar to my own, and I am already deeply 
interested.” 

“ You will also unburthen your mind ?” 

“After you, certainly. Now begin, I beg of 

ad 
“And I obey.” The little man crossed his 
arms conversationally on the table, heaved a deep 
sigh, and commenced : 

‘*My name is Charles Villiers, and I am de- 
scended from the wealthiest and most aristocratic 
family in the south of England. You are famil- 
iar with the name?” 

“ What—a Villiers? Is it possible that I am 
conversing with a man whose ancestors were the 
friends and counsellors of kings and queens ?” 

“It iseven so. Well, my story is brief, but 
fall of import to me, I assure you. My boyhood 
and early youth were passed in the home of our 
family, a noble old castle, situated not far from 
the sources of the Thames. There, in sight of 
the turbulent waters of the English Channel—” 

“ Of what?” the other interrupted. ‘“ Excusé 
me, but your eyesight in boyhood must have 
been remarkably good !” 

“Don’t interrupt me, if you please !” rejoined 
the narrator, with a frown. ‘As I was saying, 
there in sight of the Irish Sea, I grew up to man- 
hood. From an early age I had been affianced 
to Arabella De B—, the lovely daughter of a 
neighboring peer; and I eagerly anticipated the 
time when she was to take upon herself the name 
of Villiers, and the vows of matrimony with my- 
self.” 

The rustle of the calico dress in the adjoining 
room caught the attention of the listener. He 
nodded interrogatively towards the door; Vil- 
liers placed both hands, palms inward, upon his 
breast, rolled his eyes piteously towards the ceil- 
ing, heaved two groans and said “ Yes.” 

“It was deemed advisable,” he continued, 
“that my education should be finished by a con- 
tinental tour. I was at first unwilling to leave 
my beloved Arabella to the dire mischances that 
might pefall her or myself during the year of our 
proposed separation; but allowing myself to be 
persuaded against the dictates of my better judg- 
ment, I bade her a tearful farewell, and took the 
packet from Dover to Hull.” 

“ Queer way, that, I should say, to reach the 
continent!” the other observed. ‘ However, 
don’t let me interrupt you.” 

“Thad never supposed, previous to my de- 
parture from my native country, that I had a 
rival in the affections of Arabella, nor did I 
know at the time, that I was closely followed to 
Paris by a desperate knave, a man of the world, 
& gamester, one whose heart was full of every- 
thing villanous, and who had been discarded by 








deep, into his pockets, took two turns and a half 
across the room, and finally re-seated himself. 

“ Such is my story,” he said. “ Now for yours.” ’ 

“Were you to look upon the guest-record of 
this inn, Mr. Villiers,” the other began, ina 
deep, pathetic tone, “ you would find the name 
of Thomas Tompkins entered as among the ar- 
rivals of to-day. This, however, is but the mean 
disguise which Iam compelled to assume, in 
order to conceal from the world the secret of my 
real individuality, Villiers !—I will trust to your 
honor and your friendship; you cannot, under 
these circumstances, betray me! I am the Mar- 
quis Duigi Paoli, a lineal descendant of the cele- 
brated Corsican general of that name, and upon 
whose unhappy head there is now set the price 
of blood ! 

“You have heard of the terrible vendetta of 
Corsica—the deadly feud that compels the son 
to avenge the wrongs of his sire, and which binds 
every kinsman, by the obligation of honor, to the 
same dreadful duty? I, as a Corsican, was edu- 
cated to believe that nothing was so glorious as 
the execution of a just revenge; and it is because 
of my obedience to these teachings, that I am 
to-day an outcast, hunted over the face of the 
whole earth by my hereditary enemy. 

“For time immemorial, a bitter feud had sub- 
sisted between the families of Paoli and Gas- 
coigne ; and this was rendered more violent and 
still deeper, by the murder of my father, by 
Leonard Gascoigne, when I was scarcely ten 
years of age. The murderer fled to Spain; and 
only waiting until my age would warrant the 
step, I started in pursuit. He thought he had 
secluded himself beyond my power of detection ; 
but I discovered him, and waited, maturing my 
plan of revenge. I might have safely killed him 
almost any day, but this would not have satisfied 
me. I restrained my thirst for vengeance, until 
at last, when he was about to wed one of the fair- 
est maidens in all the land, and entering the 
church where the ceremony was being performed, 
I shot her dead by his side, and escaped before 
arrest was possible ! 

“T fled through Spain, across the Pyrenees, 
through France, over the Channel, and had gain- 
ed thus much of my desperate journey to the 
north pole, when the accident which interrupted 
you, placed me also in the most frightful jeopar- 
dy. Yes, I fully appreciate my situation; Rob- 
inson is close to my heels, armed and thirsting 


ior— 

“Who did you say?” Villiers inquired. “I 
understood you to say before, that your enemy’s 
name was Gascoigne !” 

“My dear friend, I must beg of you not to in- 
terrupt me!” Paoli warmly rejoined. “ You'll 
allow, I presume, that I ought to know more 
about my own story than yourself; and I trust, 
therefore, you will see the propriety of permit- 
ting me to tell it in my own way. I did say 
Gascoigne, and I do not propose to unsay it. To 
be sure, I said Robinson, also; but what more 
likely than that his name should be both—Gas- 
coigne Robinson, or Robinson Gascoigne? Mind, 
now, that I don’t say such 4 ©, but then 
it might be. Well—that I believi, is about all. 
I see clearly that I am a dead man, or probably 
shall be in fifteen minutes. When ’tis all over, 
my dear Villiers, you will bear witness to my 
friends in Corsica, that I died like a Paoli?” 

“Ay, noble marquis! And for yourself, should 
you survive me, you will defend and protect the 
forlorn Arabella?” 

“To the last drop! Hark !” 

The last exclamation was caused by the rat- 
tling of wheels, as a vehicle was driven rapidly 
up to the door of the Star. Villiers and Paoli 
Started to their feet, and turned pale, uttering al- 
ternately, the words : 

“?Tis Gascoigne!” 

“Tis my rival!” 

The dcor leading from the tap to the parlor 
was thrown unceremoniously open, and two men 
entered. The foremost was a stout, burly man, 
with an officer’s staff in his hand ; and producing 
a pair of steel handcuffs, he proceeded very un- 





Arabella. Such, nevertheless, was the fact, and 
he now tracked me, wholly unsuspected by my- 
self, but intent on my ruin. 
Paris two days before meeting him, and I was 
not long in discovering that he was constantly 
watching me. The result was, that I was driven 
into a quarrel with him, and was rash enough to 
accept a challenge. I had not a single friend in 
the whole city, and the affair was managed en- 
tirely by his mercenaries. My pistol refused fire 
—I have always supposed because not charged— 
he was therefore unharmed, while I was shot 
through the body. 

“For the next five months, I lay upon a sick 
bed in Paris, balancing between life and death. 
Finally, but slowly, I recovered from my well- 
nigh mortal wound; and then, for the first time, 
learned the truth of the matter, and the villanous 
plot of which I, and perhaps Arabella, had been 
made the victim. I hastened across the Channel, 
and on to the castle. The news quickly reached 
me, that I was beliévé. to be dead, that my pa- 
rents had died of grief in consequence, and that 
Arabella, careless of life, since my reputed death, 
was that day to be united to my treacherous 
rival! With the speed of the wind, I flew to the 
castle, and burst in upon the bridal party which 
was already assembled. Arabella recognized 
me, and rushed to my embrace; the perfidious 
wretch who had so nearly ruined the happiness 
of both of us stared at me as affrightedly as 
though I had been a spirit from the tomb. With- 
out giving him or the company a moment to re- 
cover their senses, I led my beloved Arabella 
from the room, down the stairs, and handed her 
into the chaise which stood at the gate. We 
fled, hotly pursued; but we have been able to 
baffle pursuit thus far, and had hoped to reach 
Gretna in safety, until the disastrous accident to 
the conveyance this morning, compelled us to 
stop at this place. I expect momently to hear 
the sound of their wheels in pursuit ; they cannot 
now be far behind! I shall probably be killed 
outright, by the desperate crew; certainly Ara- 
della will be torn from me forever. Good heav- 
ens! can nothing be done to avert this dire 
calamity ?” 

Villiers rose excitedly, thrust his hands, elbow 


I had not been ing 





ly to clasp them upon the delicate 
wrists of the unresisting Paoli. 

“Found ye, my beauty, have 1?” was his sal- 
utation. ‘ You’reakeen ’un, to be sure, Bill 
Sharp, when London jugs wont hold you !” 

“Anda pretty fellow you, Harry White!” 
exclaimed the second new comer, a plain looking 
man of fifty. ‘‘ What can you say for yourself, 
you scamp?” And seizing the pseudo Villiers by 
the shoulder, the irate old gentleman twisted 
him round upon his heels like a top, concluding 
by a flat-handed blow upon the side of the young 
man’s head, which fairly made his teeth rattle. 
“Where’s Susan?” he demanded. The youth 
motioned to the next room, and entering it, the 
old man quickly returned, forcing along a young 
girl in calico, whose confusion was really painful 
to behold. Attracted by the noise, the inn-keep- 
er now entered to ascertain its cause. The mat- 
ter was explained to him immediately. 

“You see, sir,” began the officer, pointing to 
the person he had urrested, “this cove is Bill 
Sharp, the most rascally pickpocket in the three 
kingdoms! He broke jail in Lunnun a while 
ago, and I’ve been tracking him ever since. He’s 
got a queer habit of telling outrageous big yarns 
about himself, in places where he’s not known; 
but he’s nothing but Bill Sharp, howsomever, 
and a great scamp, I assure you!” 

“And this person,” said the old man, point- 
ing to the whilom Villiers, “is my apprentice ; 
and a lazier vagabond never disgraced an honest 
trade! My daughter Susan, here, was foolish 
enough to allow herself to be persuaded to elope 
with him ; but I have been lucky enough to over- 
take them, and shall march them home imme- 
diately, whether they like it or not. Harry 
White is his n&tme ; and his head is crammed so 
full of novels and nonsense, that you might think 
him a prince, or a madman, to hear him talk. I 
think a course of bread and water will benefit 
both of them!” 

Harry White and Bill Sharp looked at each 
other in ludicrous bewilderment, as the master 
of the former concluded. As they were conduct- 
ed to their different vehicles, they exchanged 
their farewell greetings. 

“Good by, Paoli, keep an eye out for your 
vendetta !”” 








“ Adieu, Villiers; don’t forget Arabella, and 
your home in the south of England! And I’d 
advise you to look over your geography again, 
my boy!” 

Thus summarily stripped of their stolen feath- 
ers, the two were separated and hurried away. 
And it was not until too late to remedy the mat- 
ter, that poor Harry White discovered that his 
purse had mysteriously disappeared, during his 
colloquy with the remarkable Corsican exile! 





HISTORY OF ALCOHOL. 


Alcohol was invented 950 years , by the 
son of a strange woman, Hagar, in “Arabia. "le 
dies used it with a powder to paint themselves, 
that they might Ls js! more beautiful, and this 

wder was called alcohol. During the reign of 

illiam and Mary, an act was passed encourag- 
ing the manufacture of spirits. Soon after, in- 
temperance and profligacy prevailed to such an 
extent, that the me in gv ere me, Spm 
ut up signs in public places, in ing the 
Hen that they might get drunk for a =e > ‘ont 
ave some straw to get sober on. In the six- 
teenth century, distilled spirits spread over the 
continent of Europe. About this time it was in- 
troduced into the colonies, as the United Siaies 
were then called. The first notice we have of 
its use in public life, was among the laborers of 
Hungarian mines of the fifteenth century. 
In 1751, it was used by the English soldiers as 
acordial. The alcohol in Europe was made of 
grapes, and sold in Italy and Spain, as a medi- 
cine. The Genoese wards made it from 
grain, and sold it as a medicine in bottles, under 
the name of the water of life. Until the six- 
teenth century it had only been kept by the 
apothecaries ds medicine. During the reign of 
enry VII, brandy was unknown in Ireland, 
and soon its alarming effect induced the govern- 
ment to pass a law prohibiting its manufacture. 
About 120 years ago it was used as a beverage, 
i 4 among the soldiers in the English eo! 
onies in North America, under the prepostercns 
notion that it prevented sickness, and made men 
fearless on.the field of battle. It was looked up- 
on as a sovereign specific. Such is a brief sketch 
of the introduction of alcohol into society as e 
beverage. The history of it is written in the 
wretchedness, the tears, the groans, poverty and 
murder of thousands. It has marched the land 
with the tread of a giant, leaving the impress of 
its footsteps in the bones, sinews, and life's blood 
of the people.—Philadelphia Gazette. 





THE HORSE AND THE LION. 


There were some horses on board belonging 
to Major Kimball, the consul general at Bagdad, 
one of which got loose and leaped overboard just 
atdawn. The steamer was then about half way 

to Bagdad, and getting under weigh, after an- 
choring as usual for the night. The horse was 
not missed for half an hour, but was then descri- 
ed ashore, in what seemed a very unpleasant 
proximity to a splendid lion. The lion circled 
round and round him always closing in. The 
horse remained motionless, beyond turning his 
head sufficiently to watch the lion’s movements. 
Suddenly the latter gave a tremendous bound, 
but the horse was too quick for him, and escaped 
with a slight scratch; but instead of galloping 
away, he only went a hundred yards, and again 
stood still. ‘The lion commenced his former tac- 
tics with a similar result, only his bound was less 
vigorous this time. The horse did not even yet 
take completely to his heels; he seemed either 
tied by some strange fascination, or inclined to 
tantalize an enemy, from whom a few minutes’ 
canter would have entirely freed him. Again 
the lion commenced his circles, but ere they were 
narrowed to springing distance a party had land- 
ed from the steamer, and the instant the horse 
had descried them he came galloping down as 
fast as he could, while the lion stalked breakfast- 
less away toward the jungle.—The Persian War 


of 1856—'57, in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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One more plant— 
Which consecrates to Salem’s peaceful king, 
Though fair as any g beauty’s bower, 
Is linked to sorrow like ey thing, 
And takes its name from suffering's fiercest hour, 
Imperial mn Flower! 


With thoughts and feelings it may well impart. 
BsRnakp BARTON. 
A Flower-Garden. - 

We wonder that every farm has not its flower- 
garden, however small. In its perfection it is, of 
course, unattainable without great care and ex- 
pense; but a single dollar a year, judiciously laid 
out in seeds and bulbs, will, from one tiny plat, 
yield, from the first crocus to the last chrysanthe- 
mum, a perpetual joy. It is indeed passing strange 
that there is not a more general enthusiasm in the 
cultivation of flowers. It has been said that they 
are the alphabet of angels, wherewith they write 
on hills and plains mysterious truths. Certain it is 
that they are ever suggestive of the pure and holy, 
and ennobling to those who live in their gentle 
presence. 





A Hint to Lovers of Flowers. 

A most beautiful and easily attained show of év- 
ergreens may be had bya very simple plan. If 
geranium branches, taken from luxuriant and 
healthy trees just before the winter sets in, be cut 
as for slips and i d in soa ter, they will. 
after drooping for a few days, shed their leaves, put 
forth fresh ones, and continue in the finest vigor all 
the winter. By placing a number of bottles thus 
filled in a flower basket, with moss to conceal the 
bottles, a show of evergreen is easily insured for the 
whole season. They require no fresh water. 








Flowers. 
In the south of France a harvest of 2,500,000 of 


pounds’ weight of flower leaves is gathered every | 


year, and sold for about £250,000 pounds sterling. 
It consists of 1,600,000 pounds of leaves of the 
orange blossom, 500,000 pounds of rose-leaves, 
100,000 pounds of jasmine blooms, 60,000 pounds of 
violets, 65,000 pounds of acacia buds, 30,000 pounds 
of tuberoses, and 5000 pounds of jonquil flowers. 
Why should we not grow flowers for their odors as 
well as for their-colors? 


The Hollyhock. 

Few flowers contribute so much to the embellish- 
ment of large gardens as the hollyheck. It is a bi- 
ennial plant, and therefore, to keep up a stock, 
must be sown every spring, usually in a hotbed, 
and there nursed till the plants are large enough to 
be put out in the open borders. 





Geraniums. 

When the bloom of the geranium has gone by, 
cut the branches back as far as you like; they will 
break out again, and form nice bushy plants. 





A floral Sentiment. 
If you look to “heart's-ease,”” never look to 
“ marry gold." 





Bester's Picnic. 


Lord Chief Justice Holt, when a young man, was 
very dissipated, and belonged to a club of wild fel- 
lows, most of whom took an infamous course of life. 
When his !srdship was engaged at the Old Bailey, 
a mer was convicted of highway robbery, whom 
the judge remembered to have been one o his old 
companions. Moved by curiosity, Holt, thinking 
the fellow did not know him, asked what had be- 
come of his old associates. The culprit making a 
low bow, and fetching a deep sigh, replied, “ Ah, my 
lord, they are all hanged but your lordship and I!" 








Speaking of courting, reminds us of a little inci- 
dent that occu out West once upon atime. A 
close-fisted old codger had a likely daughter, whose 
opening charms attracted the attention of a certain 
young man. After some little mancuvering, he 
ventured to open a courtship. On the first night 
of his uppearance in the parlor, the old man, aiter 
dozing in his chair until nine o'clock, arose, and put- 
ting a log of wood on the fire, said, as he left the 
room, “ There, Nancy, when that log of wood burns 
out, it is time for James to go home.” 





The late Judge Pearce, of the Supreme Court of 
the State of Ohio, was a noted wag. A young law- 
i was encs making his first effort before him, and 

ad thrown himself on the wings of his imagina- 
tion far into the Te regions, and was seemingly 
preparing for a higher ascent, when the judge 
struck his rule on the desk two or three times, ex- 
claiming to the astonished orator, “ Hold on, hold 
on, my dear sir! Don’t go any higher, for you are 
already out of the jurisdiction of the court.” 





In Taunton, lately, a certain Romeo, who is about 
te submit to the noose matrimonial with his Juliet, 
in a neighboring place, by mistake addressed an 
exceeding affectionate bil et-doux to an officer of 
the law, and enclosed d 
 engrer sed to hi He did not discover 

is Indicrs..s mistake until the former was safely 
returned to him, in time to recall the unpleasant 
cor had inadvertently sent on his * errand 
of love. 





a legal through the 
“intended.” ‘ 
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_Puck has a friend—there be several such in our 
city—who never omits an opportunity to inform all 
present of the wonderful prices he pays for different 
articles. On a recent occasion he displayed a new 
hat, which overtopped the tallest tile current by 
some incies. . 

“T think it’s rather too high,” said Puck. 
“ Y-a-s, eight dollars is rather much, considering 
the times,” he replied. 
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A maiden lady, not remarkable for either youth, 
beauty or good temper, asked the advice of a neigh- 
bor how she should get rid of a troublesome visitor. 

“O, marry him,” was the advice. 

“Nay, i had rather see him hanged first.” 

“No, madam, marry him, as I said before, and T 
assure you it will not be long before he will hang 
himseli.”’ 

Stopping at a village inn, there came a thunder- 
storm, and Capfain Hall, surprised that a new 
country should have reached such a perfection in 
those meteorological manufactures, taid to a by- 
stander, “ Why, you have very heavy thunder 
here."”’"—‘* Well, yes,” replied the man, “we du, 
considering the number of inhabitants.” 
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A waggish apprentice one day after dinner, delib- 
erately stepped up to his master, and asked him 
what he valued his services at perday. “ Why, 
about six cents,’ said his master. Then puiting 
his hands into his pocket, and drawing out some 
coppers, he said, “ Here's three cents—1'm off on a 
bender!” 


_— 
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A witty gentleman of Buffalo, speaking of a 
friend who was prostrated by illness, remarked that 
“he could hardly recover, since his constitution 
was all gone.’’—" If his constitution is all gone,” 
said a bystander, “ I do not see how he lives at all." 
“ O,”responded the wag, * he lives on the by-laws.” 


Physical troubles have their compensations. A 
war correspondent of a Western paper writes thus: 
“Did you ever have the yaller janders? LI’ve got 
a few, and could spare an assorted stock to a smail 
dealer. Better get some, fora dime looks like a 
quarter eagle, which is a pleasant delusion.” 

Dr. March says the best cure for hysterics is to 
discharge the servant girl. In his opinion, there is 
nothing like flying “ around” to keep the nervous 
system from oming unstrung. Some women 
think they want a physician, he says, when they 
only need a scrubbing brush. 


MARA 





A matter of fact friend of ours, some five years a 
father, speaking of the return a child should make 
a parent, said that he didn’t think, as children be- 
haved now-a-days, that they paid three cents on a 
dollar of what they owed of affection and gratitude. 

A “stuck up” sort of a genius entered a store in 
Philadelphia, and turning up his nose at some 
apples in a window, exclaimed, “ Are those apples 
fit fora hog to eat?”—“I don't know; try them 
and see,’’ was the instant reply of the shopkeeper. 


“T say, Dick, did you see it done ?””.—“ No, Ben, 
I was not an eye witness but an ear witness.”"—“ A 
near witness cad not a nigh witness! That's what 
I call a distinction without a difference. 

An expeditious mode of getting up a row is to 
carry a long ladder on your shoulders in a crowded 
thoroughiure, and every few minutes turn round to 
see if any one is making faces at you. 

— 

An editor in the western part of Michigan is in a 
fix. He dunned a subscriber for his subscription, 
which he refused to pay, and threatened to flog the 
editor if he stopped the paper. 
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“TJ have millions of money,” said a dashing gent 
toa girl about to run away with him, “ but you 
might as well scrape up all the jewels and spare 
change you have got.” . 

A contemporary out West is about to enlarge his 
printing-office, in order to efford accommodation to 
the loafers wno throng his premises. Not a bad 
iat. : DA oe en 

“Tell your mistress that I’ve torn the curtain,” 
said a.lodger to the servant. “ Very well, sir, mis- 
tress will put it down as extra rent.’ 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
Favorue Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly pen 
aiter jifteen years easeeeies peepee and pope ri 
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ty, 

has become a ‘‘ household wo Califor- 
nia, gladde: the fireside of the rich and r, in town 
and country, all over the wide extent of the United States 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


because 

cay It is such @ paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle. 

(@™ It 1s printod on the finest satin-surfaced paper, 
with new type, and in a neat and beautiful style. 

aay It is of the mammoth a, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in its t super-royal pages. 

x — tales, poems, stories of the 


em It 
twenty years of editorial experience in Boston. 
s It contains in its large, well filled and deeply jn- 
teresting pages not one vulgar word or line. 
ty It numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country. 
ts tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate » 
taste for all that is good and beautiful in humanity. 
a7 It isacknowledged that the uence of euch 
® paper in the cee circle is pacar nage ape : 
Its su; ive pages provoke in the young an in- 
aap to their stores of knowledge. 
‘gts columns are free from politics and ail jarring 
topica, its object being to make home wp le 
Ge it is for these reasons that it bas for years been so 
popular a favorite throughout the country. 
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